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broker Price $2.50 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
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WEEKLY REVIEW | 


No Change in the Market—Retailers Naming Replacement 
Prices—Tin Plate Rumor Names $7.00 Per Box on 
Canners’ Plate—Means Same Prices for Cans, 


The Farm Bureau Movement. 


A review of the canned foods market in this city and section 
finds it unchanged from the past weeks: there are some buyers 
in the market, but not many and what come in are looking for 
the lowest possible prices, and answering any demand for better 
prices with the reply that they have “heard” that goods have 
been sold even lower than the price they express a willingness 
to pay. Most of us like to buy at the lowest possible price, and 
none of us have any concern whether that price covers the seller's 
costs or not. On a weak market everybody is weak, and those who 
offer goods on the market at this time may expect a further 
weakness. 

We realize that it is a hard situation the canners face now: 
their goods in the warehouse, the banks unwilling to advance 
money and no market for them. It takes a stout heart to hold up 
against such a situation: but if the holders can work around 
the situation so as not to sacrifice their goods we believe that 
it will pay them. 

All manner of retailers are awakening to the need of re- 
placement prices on their stocks, and as a result we see retail 
stores offering big bargains, and real bargains, in all kinds of 
seasonable goods. The strangest feature of it is that these re- 
ductions are being made now in the very busiest moment of the 
retailers’ year—during the rush of Christmas buying. That is, 
this should be the busiest time of the year for them, but the 
buyers are not in evidence—the stores cannot be doing the busi- 
ness they expected or these reductions would not be made. In 
other words the heavy cuts in prices are to induce selling and for 
no other reason. If the consumers were buying as they did in 
the past three years there would be no cuts—not yet, at least. 
But the stores are making much of this “readjustment” and re-: 
valuation and deflation excuse, and this may help the retail grocer 
to see the light. On the other hand the retail grocer who bought 
futures and when they were offered for delivery lived up to his 
contract by paying the price, now points to the fact that the re- 
placement of his canned foods stocks was on a basis equal to pre- 
vious years, and how, therefore, can he reduce prices? In his case 
the old prices are his replacement prices, and that is what is being 
asked by manufacturers, in their efforts to move the goods, and 
get the market on its feet again. 

For years everyone has been crying that the prices—of the 
things he had to buy—not to sell—were too high and should come 
down, and all have wanted to see them come down—except for 
his goods; and now we have reached the point where what every- 
body thinks is coming true—even of his own goods, which he was 
convinced were as cheap as they could be, and they are all coming 
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down. But matters are righting themselves in a very orderdly 
way, and we promise to come out of the difficulty with all flags 
flying and few, if any, casualties. That certainly is a big im- 
provement over the way they used to do it. 


Rumor has it that the tinplate people have named a price of 
$7.00 per base box on canners’ plate, which means the same prices 
for cans on January 1st as last year. While the new can prices 
have not been named, and will not be until after the turn of 
the new. year, it would be well to consider this before condemning 
anyone. The United States Steel Corporation claims that at the 
time the War Industries Board, during the war, put the price 


of tinplates at $7 the market was not less than $7 per ‘ton higher, . 


and that independents were naming very much higher prices on 
tinplates. Nevertheless, they accepted the price then and have 
steadily maintained it in the face of advancing labor costs, 
higher fuel costs and the furiher fact that with the removal of the 
war regulations other prices soared to practically double this 
price. It will be recalled that Judge Gary stated, more than a 
year agc, that there would be no advance in steel] prices, and there 
was none. In pursuing this policy of steady prices, and naming 
the same prices for 1921, the steel interests may well claim that 
they are within their rights, considering the advanced costs since 
the early price was set three years ago. As far as the can prices 
are concerned, of} course, the can companies have no redress. 
If they must buy their plate at the previous prices, and knowing 
that manufacturing costs in the way of labor, coal, transportation 
charges, ete., are certainly no lower than formerly, they can do 
nothing else than name equal figures for the new year. All the 
industry knows that the can makers had considerable trouble this 
past season with their labor, and are at work now upon a higher 
basis than ever before. Whether they will be able to secure 
this labor at a lower figure during the coming year remains to 
be seen, but no man would be warranted in naming his prices on 
January 1st upon the assumpticn that labor will be cheaper. It 
may be cheaper, and we hope it will, and expect to see it cheaper, 
due to the amount of unemployment which is steadily growing. 
but until it actually happens it cannot be taken into the cost 
except as it is on January Ist. 


On the other hand, the lumber interests which had run their 
product up to what seemed unreasonably high prices and created in 
the public’s mind what seems now to have been an erroneous 
idea of scarcity, have reduced prices and the stecks of lumber 
held off the market are now coming on, and being offered at bar- 
gains. The prices of boxes, therefore, may be lower in 1921 than 
they were in 1920 and previously. But, no doubt, they will be 
able to marshal an array of facts why boxes cannot be cheaper in 
1921. The paper moguls have shown a slight inclination to reduce 
prices, as their bogy of an extreme scarcity of pulp is dissolv- 
ing into thin air but as yet it is not sufficient to warrant the ex- 
pectation of lower prices on labels. And so on down the list the 
canners find trouble in trying to figure how canned foods may 
be produce in 1921 at a cheaper figure than they were in 1920. 
But, as we have said before, no man ean tell what the present 
times will bring forth, and the man who says that prices cannot 
be lower is fool-hardy—for there is no telling what may happen in 
the next six months. 


The industry will do well to watch the growth and develop- 
ment of the Farm Bureau organization, which, it is said, is near- 
ing the 2,000,000 mark in members and has set about the work 
of securing for the growers and farmers all that they think they 
are entitled to. The success of the lcbbies in directing the tlow 
of our fountain of laws at Washington; the apparently growing 
belief that the majority has no rights—is usually wrong—and that 
even small minorities in the hands of capable lobbyists can do as 
they please (of which fact there are at least one or two very 
salient examples), has been noted by the farmers, and in the par- 
lance of the street “they are going after theirs,” and they are de- 
pending for success upon the same means that these others em- 
ployed. Just consider this for a moment in the light of what we 


claim is “representative” government, and you will agree with 
the wag who termed these lawmakers “our Misrepresentatives.” 
There can be no fault found in the desire of the farmers and 
growers securing their full rights; but if the policy of their 
predecessors—those whose examples they intend following to 
insure this success—is to be followed, there will be no con- 
sideration of others’ rights, and therein lies the harm. Further 
abuse or the extension of this subordination of our lawmakers at 
Washington, as has been practiced in the past two years, will bring 
the country to the verge of anarchy. Because some misguided 
zelots have been able to force upon the vast majority the will 
or desires of the small minority, is no reason to perpetuate this 
prostitution of all the highest ideals of American liberty. If it is, 
Washington will degenerate into a wrangle of warring, petty, 
greedy, factions; each one seeking its own advancement—and the 
country be damned! We have had too much of this already 
under the guise of patriotic war motives, or moral uplift. If 
Congress had the right kind of backbone it would drive the whole 
gang of lobbyists out of Washington. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Overlooked at the Banquet—During the big banquet of the 
Tri-States Canners in Philadelphia last week, cards soliciting 
membership were distributed at all tables. Through an oversight 
these cards were not collected, and it is urged, therefore, that 
any who may have signed up then send their names to Secretary 
C. M. Dashiell, Princess Anne, Md. Mr. Patten’s plea that the Tri- 
States stop not at the 95 per cent. representation, but go on to 
100 per cent. is worthy of attention. 


THE FUTURE GAME 


The following was “extracted” from “The National Canner” 
of June 28th, 1908, by our old friend, E. M. Lang, Jr., and sent 
to us through our Maine correspondent. The dates in brackets 
make it apply today, and as you see, very truly: 

Futures are. light 1908 (1920). 

Light as the down from hens—mud hens. 

Otherwise darn light— 

Because a year ago 

Everybody was employed 

And trade was goed 

And prices were high 

And Mr. Retailer bought futures, 

Therefore, Mr. Jobber bought futures, 

Wherefore Mr. Canner packed futures. 

And the slump came, 

B’Gosh 

And the Consumer was out of a job; 

Or he just simply got “skered”’ 

And he forsook petit pois 

And went back to hog and hominy 

And Mr. Retailer still has his futures 

1907 futures 

And Mr. Jobber and Mr. Packer still have their futures. 

Too many of them 

Except what have been used to 

Knock values into a cocked hat this spring 

And so the Retailer don’t want futures 

And Mr. Canner can’t get contracts 

And without contracts can’t get cash 

And without cash can’t can 

Therefore, be it resolved— 

It looks like 

SHORT PACK. 

But next fall 

When prosperity resumes business at the old stand 

As Mr. Morgan and Mr. Gary 

And all the other wise guys say it will 

And Mr. Farmer is buying another round of benzine buggies 

And the mills are running overtime 

And the freight houses are working night shifts 

Then Look Out. 

The question will be 

Not “what is your lowest price” 

But have “you got the goods” 

All canned goods 

Will look like 

REAL MONEY.” 
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Sanitary Cans and 
Closing Machines 


First of All, 


Heekin Cans 


Are Safe! | 


@ Canners need have no worry regarding the wisdom of using cans 


that are as time-tested as are Heekin’s. 


@ From the standpoint of our nineteen years of manufacturing 
experience and from the standpoint of tests to which these cans have 
been subjected, they are absolutely SAFE. | 


Consider Also The Quality of Metal Used 


THE CAN CO. 


Culvert and New Streets Cincinnati, Ohio 


| ‘* Heekin Can Since 1901’’ 
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NEW YORK MARKET | 


Jobbers Busy Making Excuses For Not Buying—Little Demand 
For Anything—Market Prices Are Forgotten—Some 
Business in Tomatoes at the Low Prices. 

A Word About Fruits and Fish. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


Situation—Canned food distributors seem to be far more 
busy making explanations as to the reason for the present dullness 
of trade rather than in doing any business. There is little demand 
for any one item and the weakness is even more pronounced than 
it was last week. It is a market when quotations hardly represent 
selling values for the reason that odd lots are selling consider- 
ably under quotations. There are actual sales, but are not gen- 
eral enough to make a market and even the same line and brand is 
sold at a number of different prices. Much depends upon the 
need of the seller to get ready money or the desire of the buyer for 
a particular offering. In many lines a dozen prices could be estab- 
lished, and all of them under jobbing figures. 


are forgotten at the moment. There is really no jobbing market 


that is recognized and it is impossible to get jobbing figures. It 


is thought by close observers that the cost of production in the 
1921 season will not be relatively less than 1920, on standard 


lines—such as tomatoes, corn or peas. Cost of cans, raw ma- 


terial, labor and other items, if one can judge from present in- 
dications, will be no less than they were last year. This 
would indicate that present stock of 1920 packs will not be in- 
fluenced by the cheaper grades of new goods and as many lines 
are now below cost of production, it would naturally follow that 
buying at the moment would be a safe and judicious course to 
follow, but it is impossible to make the buyer believe this. He 
refuses to buy on the declining market and the seller can offer him 
ho inducements. It is thought that after the first of January the 
situation will change and there will be more business than just 
the routine which is now the feature. 


Tomatoes—Southern tomatoes are moving in a small way 
at 65a6714c for No. 2s f. o. b. factory; $1 for No. 3s and $3.50 for 
No. 10s. The increased turnover has been caused by the lower 
prices, which some of the retailers have named on their stock, 
believing thereby to create a broader consumptive demand. The 
quotation of this price has lead to better business and canners are 
beginning to object to selling at 65a6744c. Consequently there are 
a few jobbers who have advanced their prices to 70c. There is 
little doubt, with easier money, a decided boom would occur in 
this product. It would not take much activity to cause a decided 
change of front in the market. Present quotations are below 
cost of production, and, with increasing consumption, the linc 
looks to be a mighty good buy. 


Corn—Corn is not moving freely enough to make much 
change in conditions from day to day. There is pressure to sell 
and little desire to buy, which results in weakness on standard 
Southern and Western grades. As long as holders try to force 
an issue and jobbers are indifferent to offerings no change can be 
expected. There is little change in outlook until after the first 
of January, when inventories are taken. 


Peas—Peas are inclined toward weakness on standard and 
extra standard packs. Fancy small sieves are not affected, as 


Intrinsic values: 


there are not many of them to be had. Distributing channels are 
filled with previous purchases, leaving but a nominal outlet at 
present. 


String Beans—String Beans are taken just as they are 
needed but are not active. 


Canned Fruits—The character of the passing demand 
makes it unnecessary to add to jobbing stocks in a large way 
while there is such an uncertainty in the outlook which naturally 
causes a neglect of offerings on the coast. All fruits are dull. 


Prices vary considerably, as odd lines are being cleaned up with- 


out regard to general quotations. There is some movement of 
stocks, but the prices vary and are-sold much under quotations. 


Apples—tThere is considerable talk of big sales of State 
No. 10 apples, and while there is more business under way, it is 
scattered. Packers are more optimistic and are holding for $4, 
f. o. b. factory, at which Maine fruit is also held. Southern goods 
are quoted at $3.25a3.50 f. o. b. factory. California fruits are scll- 
ing slowly in the resale market. 


Pineapple—All lines are moving slowly. There is only a 
nominal business and a few lots that are sold are at prices below 


quotation. Standard 244s sliced Hawaiian pineapple have been 


Peaches—There is not much business in this line, but it 
is thought after- January 1 there would be some movement of 
stocks. Yellow standard free 2%s are quoted at $2.85 and stan- 
dard No. 10s at $10.00. Cling standards 214s, $3.40; Southern No. 
10s, $5.50. 


Canned Fish—Maine sardine packers have been consider- 
ing an advance in prices on keyless oils to be quoted at $3.75 with 
a boost to $4.00 after January 1st. They consider, because of 
the short pack of all fish, this increase is in their favor when the 
light jobbing stocks are taken into consideration. The former 
price of $3.50 still prevails, but is gradually being withdrawn. 
The market in all grades is nominal in domestic fields and very 
quiet for foreign accounts. California imported sardines are the 
same as they have been for several weeks. Officially the Maine 
sardine packing season—1920—ended November 30, but it really 
cama to an end on November 13, when the Nichol Packing 
Company, of Eastport, finished its last lot of fish. The rough 
weather had undoubtedly had some influence in forcing an early 
session of packing. It is thought that the real reason was the 
unsatisfactory state of business in general. The pack this year is 
not large. Competent authorities place it at about 75% of normal. 
inasmuch as 2,2000,000 cases is the normal pack, this year’s output 
is not more than 1,500,000. Of this quantity perhaps 600,000 to 
800,000 cases are now in storage in Eastport, Lubee & Robinson. 
A considerable part of this stock, is thought, will move as soon 
as buying starts after the first of January. Some say that the 
prices will then be advanced $4 for quarter keyless oils. 


Salmon—Salmon is taken only as it is needed on spot in 
small parcels only. Pinks show the widest range, due to the vary- 
ing degree of desire to sell. Cheapest lines it is possible to get now 
is $1.30, and from that prices run up to $1.50. There is no big 
business reported ‘in any quartet. Chums and medium reds are 
not selling at the moment. Red Alaska is steady, but not active. 
There is some foreign increase, but trades thus far have not been 
able to reach a selling basis. 

Tuna Fish—Tuna fish is about the same. 
erate spot demand. 


Note—The annual meeting of the Canners’ League of Cali- 
fornia will be held January 6, 1921, at San Francisco. It will be 
an all-day session and a social evening. The details of the pro- 
gram have not been given out yet. The convention this year is 
held one week earlier than usual in order to allow the California 
canners to come to the National Canners’ Convention, to be held 
at Atlantic City, N. J. HUDSON. 


There is a mod- 


PROVISIONING A CITY AFLOAT 


How the American Merchant Marine Will Help Consume As 
Well as Dispose of America’s Surplus Products. 


What a great city means to the architects, builders and 
various skilled workers who construct and beautify it; to the 
merchants who furnish it, and the producers who supply it, the 
American Merchant Marine means to the producers, the workers 
and builders of the nation. 

Each vessel of the Merchant Marine fleet is a city afloat. 
It represents months of skilled labor, occupation for hundreds of 
people and a steady market for the producer of food, of furnish- 
ings, of fittings, of everything marine and otherwise that goes to 
make up a finished and complete vessel, alive and working from 
the ship’s clock to the “wheel” and down again to the kitchen 
range. 

Before a, ship starts out on a trip, it is provisioned in 
American markets for the full round trip. According to a stan- 
dard list of the Steward’s Department of the Submarine Corpora- 
tion, the order for a 90-day trip shows that canned products alone 
for one vessel represent an item in trade that would multiply 
into volumes in proportion to the number of vessels operated 
under the American flag, foreign vessels, of course, provisioning 
their ships in their home ports. 

In this case preserved, pickled and canned goods in the ship’s 
commissary would include: 

Preserves, Vegetables, Etc.— 

36 cans lima beans, 

72 cans string beans 

72 cans green peas 

36 cans spinach (No. 3) 
18 cans tomatoes (No. 10) 
72 cans tomatoes (No. 3) 
36 cans succotash 

18 cans pumpkin 

Peserved Fruits, Jams, Ktc.— 

36 jars assorted jelly (1-lb. can) 
36 cans apples (No. 3) 

18 cans apricots (No. 3) 

18 cans apples (No. 10) 

9 cans assorted jams (No. 7) 
18 cans plums (No. 3) 
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54 cans table peaches (No. 3) 
66 cans table pears, (No. 3) 
36 cans table pineapple (2%4) 
18 tins‘marmalade (No. 2) 

9 cans marmalade (No. 7) 
54 jars assorted jams (1-lb.) 
36 cans table cherries 
18 cans peaches (No. 10) 

5 cans blueberries (10) 

5 cans rhubarb (10) 

Pickles and Sauces— 
36 bot. tomato catsup (1 pt. Heinz) 
18 bot. chow chow 

5 gal. chow chow 
18 bots. horseradish 
18 bots. mixed pickles 
8 gals. mixed pickles 
18 cans English mustard (in 4-lb. cans) 

8 gals. salad oil (Wesson) 

4 bot. curry powder 

9 bot. chile sauce 
18 bot. Worchestershire sauce (14-pt. bottles) 

2 gals. Worchestershire sauce 
10 gals. cider vinegar 
15 gals. craw catsup 
9 bots. onions 
9 bots. chuny 

2 gals. dill pickles 

Emergency Supplies— 
386 cans beets 
36 cans carrots 
386 cans parsnips 


But the American Merchant Marine as a business proposi- 
tion offers greater opportunities to the producer than the building, 
fitting out and supplying of its vessels. It offers the opportunity 
to cut tolls to foreign ships, it offers, in fact, the opportunity of 
securing the best price for American goods. 

The “carrier” fixes the rate and the profit. With this in 
mind it is easily seen that English or other foreign vessels carry- 
ing both English and American goods will not only fix the rate for 
the benefit of English producers but will naturally push the sales 
of English goods ahead of the sales of American goods. 


Main Offices: 
American Factories: 


CHICAGO, People’s Gas Bldg. 
CINCINNATI. Union Trust Bldg. 


1857 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S. E, 


E. W. Bliss Company 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. and HASTINGS, MICH. 


SALES OFFICES 
DETROIT, Dime Bank Bldg. 
BUFFALO, Marine Bank Bldg. 

FOREIGN SALES OFFICES and FACTORIES 


FIVE GALLON CANS 


The Corn Products Refining Co. 
at their plant in Argo, Ill., are 
equipped with ‘‘BLISS’’ Can Mak- 
ing Machinery. 

The machine in the foreground is a 
‘“BLISS’’ No. 30 Arch Power Press, 
and it is shown panelling, forming 
the hoo and bending sides at right 
angles on the 5 gallon Mazola cans. 
The picture gives a glimpse into one 
corner of their busy can shop. 


CLEVELAND, Union Bank Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 


1920 
6-c PARIS, FRANCE, 100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, St. Quen 
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CHICAGO MARKET | 


Usual Holiday Business Occupies Both Wholesale and Retailer. 
High Future Prices to Retailers On the “Replacement 
Values” They Use—Canners Consigning Goods to 
Their Brokers—Warehouse Rates Ra‘sed— 

Banks Asking 8 Per Cent. on Money. 


Reported by Telegram 
. Chicago, Dec. 10th, 1920. 

General Conditions—Business in canned foods usually lags 
at this time of the year because dealers, both wholesale and re- 
tail, give their time, thought and energy to New Year’s and Christ- 
mas supplies or other than canned foods. The window and coun- 
ter display space are devoted to nuts and fruits, dried and green, 
and the attention of buyers is distracted for the time from neces- 
sities to luxuries. 


Buying of canned foods is, therefore, inactive and null, prob- 
ably be until about January 15th, or after the wholesale grocers 
have taken their inventories and ascertained the meager character 
of their stocks. 


Retail grocers are now well supplied with canned foods, hav- 
ing but recently received their futures delivered on early con- 
tracts. 


The last mentioned fact accounts to an extent for the fact 
that retail grocers are not meeting the market on canned foods 
and selling their goods at prices based on replacement values, 


They cannot realize that replacement values are much lower 
than last summer prices, at which they placed their future orders, 
and can see no need for reducing their prices on goods which 
are not seasonable just now and for which there is but little 
present demand. 


The purchasing policy of buyers of canned foods remains un- 
changed and is based upon an “actual requirement” “urgent need” 
basis, and has come to be called “the buyer’s strike” in order 
to save time in describing it. 

Many canners who are able to hold their goods and wait for 
a better market are doing so and are declining to name prices 
to their brokers, stating that they do not care to sell upon the 
market now prevailing. 


Canners have begun to consign goods to their brokers in this 
market in order to enable them to meet the demand for goods in 
less than car load lots and much of that kind of business is being 
done now. 


Warehouses in Chicago have raised their storage rates and 
the banks are now charging 8 per cent. interest, which makes the 
carrying of goods in storage here expensive, but the shipments 
are made a car or two at a time so that the turnover can be quick 
and goods gotten into distribution. 

The interest on very cheap qualities of goods has fallen off, 
as the market has been satiated with peas and corn to retail at 
10 cents. 

It does not take much poor stuff to surfeit the market, and 
Chicago buyers endeavoring to undersell each other have found 
that the profit and the honor is in supplying better qualities, while 
the trouble all lies in the distributing of poor qualities. 

There is nothing new in the market situation of canned corn, 
peas or tomatoes and fruits are unchanged in price and status., 

Much interest is being taken in the canners’ conventions by 
canners, supply men and brokers, but buyers and wholesale grocers 
have been conspicuous by their absence. Reckon they have had 
so many problems of their own to adjust that they had no time to 
take interest in canners’ problems. 


Rejections, cancellations and repudiations on technical objec- 
tions and arbitrations are still the order of the day, but they are 
nearly all based upon goods sold for future delivery and many of us 
are rejoicing that deliveries of such goods are about over and 
that business will soon narrow down to sales of spot goods. 

The model situation for a canned food product to be in is illus- 
trated by canned pumpkin. 

Having had bad luck on account of overproduction for several 
years, canners concluded to. pack only enough to fill orders on file. 
The result is that there is a clean-up and an advance of 10 per cent. 
in price over opening prices, and a grab and scramble for canned 
pumpkin of 1920 output and fancy or choice quality. There is none 
to be had in first hands, however, and the market is closed for 
the year. 

My, oh, my! if tomatoes, corn, peas, salmon and fruits were so 
fortunately situated what a fine year we would have for canned 
foods in 1921. 

However, I have been in the business a long time and I have 
seen conditions much worse and would not be surprised to see a 
sharp and quick reaction during the spring and a good active 
market for all canned foods. WRANGLER. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


The time is approaching when the State and local associa- 
tions of canners will hold their fall or annual meetings. Notice 
of these meetings will be given here, and we urge the secre- 
taries to send us announcement of such meetings promptly and 
as far ahead of the meeting date as possible. 

December 14—Michigan Canners’ Association, Grand Rapids, 

Hotel Panitland, Annual meeting. 
January 2 8, 1921—Utah Canners’ Association, Salt Lake City, 

Utah, 

January 12, 1921—Colorado Canners’ Association, Denver, Col. 

January 17 to 21, 1921—National Convention, Canners’ Mach- 
inery and Supply Men, Brokers, Machinery Exhibit at At- 
lantic City. No hotel headquarters. Meetings will be held 
at all prominent hotels. 


A ROYAL TREAT BY H. K. ROYAL 
Employees of the Company Banquetted—The Editor Presented 
Samples of Fruits That Make Canned Foods Famous. 

The third annual banquet for the employees of the Oceana 
Canning Company, of Shelby, Mich., and of which Mr. H. kh. 
Royal is the directing spirit, was held at the Masonic Hal] in 
Shelby on Monday evening, November 22nd, with nearly, 300 peo- 
ple present. This company adopted the plan of entertaining their 
workers after the season three years ago and each season their 
bunquet becomes more famous. ~ 

A regular program was provided, including an oyster. supper, 
followed by dancing, which kept up until the “wee small hours 
of the morn.” This program is left entirely in the hands of the 
employees. It has been said that the finest after-dinner speech 
ever made is “Give me the check,” and that’s the speech of the 
Oceana Canning Company on such occasions. ; 

Besides the Company members there were present H. V. 
Houston, State Inspector; E. A. Beach and Charles Chalupa, of 
the Continental Can Company and Millar W. Sells, of the Peer- 
less Husker Company, and each one of these was called upon to 
take a part in the program. This year’s banquet was voted the 
best ever, and that the Company stands high with its employees 
goes without saying. 

Last year Mr. H. K. Royal just about upset our taste for 
ordinary fruits by sending us a case of his strawberries in heavy 
syrup. We thought then that we had reached just about the pin- 
acle of quality, but as if to disprove this and to show that there 
were others of his canned foods family just as attractive and 
moreover that those strawberries were not of a chance quality, 
but that his firm does this as a regular thing, he, this year, sent 
us another case of strawberries, equally as fine; a ease 6f rasp- 
berries that makes us uncertain as to whether they are not really 
better than the strawberries, and then a case of sliced peaches that 
we honestly believe is the finest thing we have seen in cannnd 
foods. Think of eating delicious, crisp sliced peaches, with all 
the natural flavor of the famous Michigan peach, while the 
winds blow and the snow beats against the window panes. There 
is a “sure nuff” miracle on your table, but that is just what these 
peaches—and the strawberries and raspberries—packed under the 
Selby brand by the Oceana Canning Company are. If such goods 
will not make friends and consumers for canned foods, nothing 
ever will. We congratulate Mr. Royal and his company on such 
excellent work—in fact, the industry owes them a debt of thanks 
for furnishing such splendid samples of the possibility of can- 
ning. This praise may seem a little fulsome. It is not intended 
so. We cannot but enthuse over fine quality in the eans—woull 
the practice were more general. 
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‘‘They’re life-savers.’’ 


That’s what one of our customers thinks about 
Embry—4—One Boxes. 


Well, any time we hear of any Embry—4— 
One saving a life, we’re deeply gratified. 


But they save more. 


SERVICE 


Because of their patented wirebound construc- 
tion, Embry—4—One Boxes can be made lighter 
in weight and yet stronger in construction. 


Result: They save time, labor, money,goods, 
freight, and because of their everlasting get- 
thereness, customers too. 


Practically anyhting that can be shipped at all 
can be shipped more economically in Embry—4 
— One Boxes. 


Embry Wirebound Box Co. 


Branch of Embry Box Co. 
Incorporated 


828-C South 20th Street Louisville, Ky. 


ARE YOU 
FULLY PROTECTED 


against fire loss 


NOW 


that your stock of canned goods has 
reached its highest point in value? 


You can well afford to keep fully covered, 
when you can obtain your protection 


AT ACTUAL COST 


through 
Canners Exchange Subscribers 
at 
Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 
Write 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


104 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners’ Association 


THE 
MANUFACTURE 
OF 
TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


By W. G. HIBR 


former chief chemist and district factory supervisor of the 
T. A. Snider Preserve Co. of Chicago. 


An up-to date book completely covering the manu- 
facture of whole tomato pulp, catsup, chili sauce, tomato 
soup and trimming pulp. 


New Processes Bottling the same with- 
Complete formulas out after sterilization. 


ANEW, simple, accurate, How to pack trimming 
pulp testing method. pulp the government will 
The scientifi paration approve. 

of omaeeeliee cat- Twelve chapters of solid 
sup. meat—no trimmings. 


$5.00 POSTPAID 
CASH WITH THE ORDER 


ORDER THROUGH ‘The Canning Trade” 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Feight Rates a Big Question With California Fruits—Governor 
Calls Confeernce on the Matter—Very Little Interest 
in the Market—Salmon Shows More Strength. 
Olive Packing in Full Swing. 


Coast Notes, 


Reported by Telegrath, 


San Francisco. Dec. 10th, 1920. 

A Question of Freight Rates—Much concern is being 
shown ‘by packers of California canned fruits and vegetables in re- 
gard to the great increase in the cost of placing California prod- 
ucts in the Eastern markets as a result of the freight rate ad- 
vance allowed recently by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Already the increased costs are working against the distribution 
of fruit products from this State and California farmers promise 
to be placed under a serious handicap. Governor William D. 
Stephens, recognizing the fact that this increase in freight rates 
will cost California producers many millions of dollars a year, and 
in some instances practically cut off the entire Eastern market, 
has asked State Market Director G. B. Daniels to call a confer- 
ence of representative business men for a discussion of the ques- 
tion. Governor Stephens states that he realizes the justice of the 
rate increases, but in view of the fact that this additional cost can- 
not be passed on to consumers if California products are to com- 
pete with those of the East. expresses the opinion that steps should 
be taken to secure fair play for this section. He states tha Cali- 
fornia is not asking for favors, but that there must be an under- 
standing of California’s agricultural and industrial problem in 
Washington and a knowledge of the handicaps under which Cali- 
fornia producers labor because of being so far removed from. the 
‘large markets of the East. In some cases, such as in olives, 
‘prunes and citrus fruits, where California is practically ‘ the 
sole producer for the nation, because of climatic conditions, the 
new freight rates simply mean that consumers will have to pay 
‘more. In such items as peaches, pears, tomatoes, beans and others 
“grown in many States the situation is different and the revised 
rates will serve to curtail the distribution of goods produced 
‘here. 
é The Market—Little inteerst is being shown in canned 
foods in this market and Uncle Sam seems to be about the only 
,purchaser. Some small lots of canned vegetables and salmon have 
been purchased of late for the army and navy, with indications 
*that some fairly large orders may be expected shortly. Inquiries 
for canned fruits are increasing, but actual orders are few and 
small. 


Salmon—tThe canned salmon situation on the Pacific Coast 


sis showing signs of clarifying and a slight stiffening of prices 
would not occasion any surprise. 


The Seattle office of Schuckl & 
;Co. reports that there has been quite a movement of Alaska red 
‘salmon to the United Kingdom of late and that cohoes have also 


Domestic business is still.dight, but 


been moying fairly well. 
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there have’ been more inquiries received during the past few 


weeks than in a long time. Several smal] sales of sockeye salinon 


are reported from Vancouver, B. C., and the pack of this grade of 
fish has been almost cleaned up. 
tc Great Britain. 


Practically the entire pack went 
There are still on hand about 150,000 cases 
of chums and 400,000 cases of pinks,-but with sockeyes out of 
the way Vancouver packers and brokers feel that the lower grades 
will come into their'own. They will be satisfied, however, if the 
cost of production is secured. 


Sardines—Heavy , storms have been: interfering with the 
catch of sardines on Monterey Bay and canneries have been oper- 
ating on part time only. The pack this season is quite satisfactory, 


however, despite labor troubles and other distractions earlier in 
the year. 


Olives—The packing of olives is in full swing in California 
and a crop of about 10,000 tons is expected, as compared with 
14,000 tons last year. The crop in Northern California shows a 
food gain, but Southern California is producing but abcut a quar- 
ter of a normal crop. Prices to growers are ranging from $60 t» 
$100 a ton, as compared with $210'a ton last year and even mors 
the year before. But few firms are putting up ripe olives and the 
output of this fruit will be restricted materially. Much of the 
crop is being made into oil or dried by what is known as the 
Greek process, making a style of olive relished by the population of 
foreign extraction. 

Coast Notes—The Sutter County fruit canning conte:t, 
which was to have been held at Yuba City, Cal., during the first 
week of December, has been postponed until next spring, owing to 
the heavy storms. This évent will be held under the auspices 
of the Sutter County Farm Bureau. 


The Pacific Pea Packing Company. which operates a large 
cannery at Oakdale, Cal., is preparing to plant more than 1000 
acres in peas at,Empire. The company will not plant peas on 
its own or on leased lands at Oakdale this season. but will seed 
the land to wheat and later put in a crop of spinach. 

The State Fruit Growers and Farmers’ Convention, held re- 
cently at Fresno, Cal., went on record as requesting the Boar] 
of Regents of the University of California to include an item of 
$10,000 annually in its budget for the use of the food products 
laboratories at Berkeley and Davis. Special stress was placed 
on the need for the utilization of fruits in the manufacture of 
by-products, particularly since the output of fruits is making such 
a phenomenal gain. 

Secretary Preston McKinney, of the Canners‘ League of Cali- 
fornia, is sending word to members that the annual convention 
will be held in San Francisco on January 6, 1921. The meeting 
date under ordinary circumstances would be on January 13, but 
it was named a week earlier in order that California members 
might attend the National Convention at Atlantic City. In view of 
rapid changing conditions and of the many problems facing the 
trade the forthcoming gathering will be a very important one 
and a large attendance is anticipated. 


A. W. Porter, vice-president of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, has returned from an Eastern trip which has kept him 
away from his San Francisco headquarters for several months. 

Karl Wolbach, of Haas Bros., San Francisco, Cal., has re- 
turned from a trip to Europe, having been away for more than 
six months. 

The suit of the Pratt-Lowe Preserving Company against Dr. 
C. W. Evans, of Modesto, Cal., for $105,000 as damages for al- 
leged breach of contract in not delivering his crop of peaches 
to the plaintiff concern, was brought up before Superior Judge J. 
C. Needham on November 30 and judgment was given to the de- 
fendant. A second suit along similar lines is pending. 


“BERKELEY.” 
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Solving the Double Seamer Problem 


It is now possible for us to annely, on a Rental Basis, three distinct types of 
Machines. 


@ i Made by the E. W. Bliss Company of Brooklyn. 
? a Cc 4 f 4 Cc A continuous operating machine, having a capacity of 
110 cans per minute with no spill, which will displace two 
of the ordinary single spindle type. 


(Westchester )Controlled by the Whitaker. Glessner Com- 
Wheelin No 1 00 pany of Wheeling, West Virginia. 
i A compact machine, having a minimum of wearing parts. 
Speed 55 cans per minute. 


A type making an unusually tight seam with which all 
Max Ams No. 128 Canners are already familiar. Speed 55 cans per 


minute. 


Southern Can Company 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE PRE=-WAR PACE WON’T DO 
THINGS GO BY DOUBLES NOW 


AND THE “DUPLEX” 
KEEPS THE PACE 


The No. 250 Automatic 
Sanitary Compound 
Liquid Applyi: g Mach- 
ine has an output of 150 
ends per minute. 


We make every machine 
required for can-making. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


Successors to TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
No change of ownership, personnel or location 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTIP=NTALE CAMERGW CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenue De Chatillon, Paris, France.” 
WM. COOPER PENN &CO. 25, Vicioria St., London, England.” “D. M. KABLE, Post Office Suilding Hongkong, China” 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRI - STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION | 


HOTEL ADELPHIA, PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 2 AND 3, 1920 


President Bennetts Ten Commandments. Prof. Woodbury on Help for the Growers. 


Vice President Strasbaugh 
C. S. Stevens Again Elected President 


W. B. Timms Speaks of Better Conditions. 


Calls for Action. 


The annual meeting of the Tri-State Packers’ Association assembled on the 
Roof Garden of the Adelphia Hotel, on ‘Ihursday afternoon, December 2nd. The 
attendance was noticeabiy smaller than last year, and lacking in enthusiasm. 


¢ President Asa Bennett called the meeting to order, asking Secretary Da- 
shiell to cail the roll, which was done. The reading of the minutes was 
dispensed with. ‘The Chairman then introduced Mr. Wiglam, president of the 
rhiladeiphia City Council, who represented mzyor Moore. 


MR. BENNETT: I am peased to say that we have with us Mr. Wiglam, 
President of the Philadelphia City Council. 

Mr. Wisziam in his address of weicome outlined briefiy the many ad- 
vantages that PFhilaueiphia oftercd to conventions. pointing out the fact 
that the products of the canners entered the 400,000 homes with its 2,000,000 
people, ali forming a territory which should be classed as most desirable. He 

en took up the matter of organization, its advantages and cited from his own 
experiences in counection with the Confcc’ionery Association and the great 
benefits they had derived from their organization, in the doing away of petty 
antagonism and competition, and that the day of the single business is past. 
Urganization 1s the life-viood of the country—organization must exist, whether 
it be the church, business, politics and social bodies, and concluded with 
the city’s well wishes for a pleasant and enjoyable time while in conven- 
tion in the City of Philadelphia. 

President Bennett read his annual address as follows: 


PRESIDENT BENNETT’S ADDRESS 


It has been said that a good speaker does not argue, does not dwell 
upon facts and makes his talk short. I think I possess these virtues, but still 
4 am no speaker. One year has passed since 1 accepted your cali to act as 
your presiaent. ‘fhe tame has arrived when I shail render an accounting of my 
stewardship. 

i shali not attempt to lay out a plan for your guidance, as you know as 
much about the busimess as I do.What I shail do is to give a few rough 
thoughts as they appear to me and tell you what we have tried to do the past 
year. 

As you know, the times just passed have been such as try mens’ souls. 
Many changes have taken piace in this short period and advances made in this 
great indusiry of preparing foods for the numan iamuily, whcin we hope will 
create a greater confidence in the contents of the humble tin can. 

A young colored ciergyman was chosen to a superannuated 
preacher. The young man asked tne old one if there were any pecularities 
about the congregation that it might be well to consider. ‘To which the re- 
tiring preacher replied: ‘Bruder Brown, you'll get along fust rate wid dis 
yeah congregation ef you takes my advice an’ totches very hghtly on de ten 
commandments.”” So right here, 1 wish to touch very lightly on the Canners’ 
Ten Commandments: 

_ First—Thou shalt have no other ideas than quality. 
price. 
Second—Honor thy reputation; stretch it not lest it cause you 

mortification and financial loss. . 

Third—Get thee together. Standardize your quality. Quality kills 
over-production. 

fFourth—Advertise your goods so that reputation shall be awarded 

thee and thy goods shall be demanded in the land to which thou sendest 


Quality means 


them. 

Fifth—Thou shalt not kill the industry by over-production. He 
that lacketh knowieuge, te.cn him quality, so that over-production 
falleth not upon the land. 

Sixth—Put it not upon the label that which is not in the can, 
for the Jobbers’ eye seeth much. 

Seventh—Thou shalt not sell futures at a high price and then offer 
thenmt lower later on in the same land, for verily ‘tis vexatious 
and mistrust arises. 

Eighth—Thou shalt not take advantage of short crops and reduce 
quality. Smaller production creates demand—demand create: price. 

Ninth—Keep thy place sanitary, so that the law arise not against 


ee. 
Tenth—Be ye not afraid of Quality, for at least it shall speak well 

of thee and the serpent, over-production, shall feel the strength of 

thy heel. 

All canners should read and study these few commandments and if there 
are any who are disobeying these words of wisdom, let him stop, and all 
pull together for an honest product, packed in an honest manner and started 
to the consumer by honest men. 

Gentlemen, when we have done this, we shall have done something worthy 
of men and something which will create a demand greater than we can supply. 
An honest package makes a satisfied customer and a dissatisfied purchaser 
is gone forever. 

We are now in the midst of a great upheaval in the business world which 
we know as the period of readjustment. We must change from terms of 
inflated prices to what we shall know as normal values. 

What these normal values are no one seems to know. Some commodities 
are now being offered for sale at prices prevailing previous to the war, benig 
much lower than the cost of production. This cannot continue. 

“What goes up, must come down.” It is like the pendulum of a clock. 
Prices must recede as far below normal as they advanced above. We know 
how high they advanced, and now we are going through the period of de- 
cline. The normal will be somewhere between the extreme high points and 
the very lowest. Those of us who can foresee this normal line will be the 
ones who will be in the most strategic position. 


I have been speaking about conditions which we face from our factories to 
the consumer, but how do we stand on the production of raw stock? We 
must look well to our supply of raw material as well as to be able to sell it. 


We have just completed a season of large crops of tomatoes, made 
more conspicuous by many of our largest plants reducing the pack and some 
not operating. This caused a great surplus of tomatoes; many tons of 
which were never harvested from the fields. 


The crop was a heavy loss to the producers, and the canners, at the 
very low prices, have not been able to sell at cost, not figuring the price paid 
for the fruit. 

What effect will this have on the production of raw stock for 1921? 

Will the production of canned tomatoes be normal in 1921? 

If there is a shortage, how high will the price climb? 

If prices should advance to a very high figure, will this tend to an over- 
production during the next packing season? 


These, gentlemen, are very pertinent quéstions and should be answered 
before we are caught in the disasters which are sure to follow. Perhaps 
they can be best answered by co-operation, which means inspection, honest 
packing and advertising. 

It is said that the darkest hours are just before dawn. If there are 
any darker moments than these, through which we are now feeling our way, 
mar they are near, for the dawn of a new era to the canning industry is at 
and. 

The advertising campaign which starts in January, to the consuming 
public, is surely the beginning of a great industry coming into its own. This 
campaign is based on “TRUTH,” and “truth crushed to earth shall rise 

” Should the benefits not be realized immediately, that some think 
should, be patient and weary not in well doing, for the just reward shall 
come to the faithful. 

Since our last annual meeting there have been several meetings of the 
executive committee and two special meetings of the association, held at 
Wilmington, Del. 

On February 11th, 1920, there was a meeting of the advisory committee 
of the Tri-States on Inspection and Advertising. At this meeting the various 
districts were formed and the advisory boards named. 

On February 12th the executive committee met with the representatives 
of the Growers’ Associations, Extension Departments of Delaware, Mary- 
land and New Jersey Experiment Stations and the Federal Department of 
Agriculture to devise some means of securing larger yields per acre of to- 
matoes. Various committees were formed. and met on February 20th, when 
recommendations were made and adopted. These were sent to all those who 
—— interested and we feel that a great deal of good will be developed 
rom 

It is not a question of how many acres may be planted, but how 
many tons per acre may be harvested, as it is not acres which show the 
profit—but tons. 

The Executive Committee was called again on March 2nd to advise on a 
meeting of the Association. The president having received the constitunal 

ber of requests, the Association was called into session on March 11th to 
consider legislation for the regulation of tomato packing. 

fter full discussion a committee was named, with instructions to pre- 
pare a bill and secure the passage by the Legislature of Maryland. This bill. 
known as the Pure Tomato Bill, is now a law in Delaware and Maryland, and 
should be a law in all tomato packing States. To our disappointment, there 
have been violations, but these will be prosecuted to the full intent of the law. 
An industry that purifies itself will stand in high favor. 

The Executive Committee met on April 3rd, when plans were laid for the 
saving of better tomato seed, but the response by the packers did not show 
any great interest. It is possible that many made a start for their own 
growers end now have some seleeted seed for 1921. ‘There were u few seed 
saved under the plan adopted by your committee and by addressing the secre- 
tary they may be secured, while the supply lasts. 

During the past year there has developed among a great many business 
houses in various lines, the practice that a contract is only “a scrap of 
paper,” and is only an option to buy and not to sell. In view of this con- 
dition many contracts for tomatoes, sold early, were cancelled. This had 
reached such a serious condition that a meeting of the Association was callei 
October 21st. At this meeting a rejection bureau was created for each of o-r 
States. the details of which will be laid before you by Mr. Dallam. 


The impression from some sources that the pack of tomatoes in the 
Tri-States would not be over three million cases. The reports of the pack 
from the several canneries were received and after carfully compiling it was 
found that the pack was 4,279,000 cases No. 3s. 

This appeared to be large and a great surprise to many, but after seriously 
considering that the combined pack of tomatoes of 1919 and 1920 was 600,000 
cases less than the average for the seven years previous to 1919, it was realized 
that the pack from the territory which produces over 50 per cent. of the canned 
tomatoes of the United States was very short and before another year passes 
the supply will be exhausted. 

me of the Western States are using, almost exclusively, the can 
known as the No. 2% and is now accepted as a standard size in all the 
markets. This package, which costs less to manufacture, and is smaller than 
the No. 3 can is quoted for less price than the Eastern 4%-inch No. 3, and 
many think that there should be uniform sizes throughout the country. 

A committee was appointed. which met with a like committee from the 
Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange, and have recommended that the 2% can 
be used as much as possible, thereby placing all foods on the same basis as 
those packed by our Western competitors. 
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3 Car Capacity 


STEAM BOX 


For Oysters Sweet Potatoes, Etc. 


Can ship same day order is received 
Write for special price. 


ROBINS & CO. 
(ROBERT A. SINDALL) 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


BUY A BONANZA 
Apple Parer 


It Saves Money 


Made by Goodell Co. 91 Main St. _ Antrim, N. H. 


Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure 
Deliveries 
to Customers 


FOUR 


Combined 
Capacity 
Over 


FOUR HUNDRED 
SEPARATE MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES PER ANNUM 


ADDRES 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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The Federal Bureau of Weights and Measures have eliminated the use 
of various shipping packages which were used to deceive the public and 
have standardized the pint, quart, peck, half-bushel packages and these 
regulations have been accepted by all as fair and just. : 

Could not the Federal Bureau take up the various sizes of cans and 
see that the canning industry, throughout our whole land, use standardized 
sizes of cans to meet the needs of the consumer, thus eliminating several of 
the various sizes which tend to confuse the buyer? 

Would not this he fair to the canners, to the consumers and to the pro- 
ducers? It would show to the world we do not fear honest competition. The 
public would have confidence in our business, when they were not offered so 
many sizes of packages which are so near equal in contents. 

Conclusion : 

This old land of ours has been “carrying on” for a long time. It has 
had its periods of prosperity and stagnation, but has not made one step back- 
wards.- The same race of people who launched this Ship of State are still 
at the helm and will yet “carry on.” 

e war is over, the campaign past and the President elected. The bott 
of our market has been hit and is now ready to rebound. I see no further 
reason for gloom nor pessimism. Let us place our trust in God and keep 
our powder dry, and success is ours. Why not smile, look upon the bright 
side and be an optimist. We have had our dark days and they are behind us. 

When the Creator made all the good and beautiful things, in order that 
they might be truly appreciated, He then made the beasts and reptiles and 
Poisonous insects. 

When he had finished. He had left over scraps that were too bad to put 
in the rattlesnake, the hyena, the scorpion or the skunk; so He placed all 
these together, covered it with suspicion, marked it with a yellow streak and 
called it a KNOCKER. 


Retiring President, Asa Bennett 


Then as a compensation for this fearful product, He took a sunbeam 
and put in it a heart of a child, the love of a mother, the brains of a man, 
wrapped these in civic pride, covered it with brotherly love, gave it a mask of 
velvet. and a grasp of steel, and called it a CANNER. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
The Secretary reiterated the activities of the organization as detailed by 
the president, regarding the meetings during the year, and laid stress on the 
efforts that had been made to secure good tomato seed by the committee, stat- 
ing that the best men in the country were secured, together with the agricul- 
tural colleges’ experts, but up to the present time have had no results to 
report. A seed committee has been appointed and letters have been sent out to- 
gether with statistics on the tomato and sweet potato packs, as well as corn. 
The Chairman then introduced Professor Woodbury. 


THE BUREAU OF RAW PRODUCTS RESEARCH—HOW MAY IT AID THE 
CANNING INDUSTRY? 
By C. G. Woodbury, Chief. 


The Bureau of Raw Products Research is 'the expression of a need. 
The need is for a closer co-operation between the canning industry and the 
forces whose object is the development of agricultural science. The canners 
have many problems, perplexing, difficult, acute. The industry faces conditions 
which bear heavily on every packer of perishable foods. Some of these con- 
ditions are temporary, let us hope, while some have developed slowly and are 
the result of the working out of deep-seated economic forces whose real in- 
— and whose real significance to the industry have been apparent to 
ut few. 


Information Needed On Science of Production. 

Among the problems which have been developing slowly and whose 
causes are deep-seated are the prevalent low yield per acre, and the frequently 
disappointing quality of many of the raw materials upon which the canned 
foods industry depends, 
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_A multitude of questions affecting the growing of raw products are just 
beginning to be understod as of fundamental importance. It is these questions 
wnich the Bureau of Raw Products Research is being organized to study. 


Quality of Raw Products Determines Quality in Can. 


‘With the constant application of scientific research to the problems of 
food bacteriology and chemistry, without constant effort to apply to the im- 
provement of the processes of manufacturing every advance in expert knowl- 
edge, the canning industry not only would cease to advance but would 
soon begin to slip backward. It would lose rapidly the confidence of the 
consuming public, which is the industry’s greatest asset and which has been 
built up slowly through the industry's traditional policy of constant attention 
to every possible means of improvement in the quality and reliability of 
canned foods. 

We are sometimes liable to overlook the basic fact that the quality of the 
food in the can is limited by the quality of the raw product. In spite of the 
canner’s utmost skill, and in spite of every improved process of manufacture 
it remains true that the highest quality of finished product can be manu- 
factured only from the highest quality of raw material. 

The Bureau of Raw Products Research, which is being organized in the 
National Canners’ Association, has for its object the gathering of facts. We 
are interested in the stimulation of the studies and the carrying on of the 
investigations, whatever they may be, which are required to develop such 
information as will make the production of high quality canning crops a stable 
part of the agricultural economy of the nation. 

Profit to Farmer and Canner Depends on Solving Production Problems. 

In conserving the surplus of the perishable foods during the season of 
abundant production for use when the fresh product—tomatoes, or sweet corn, 
or milk, or meat—is not available, the canning industry is performing a vitally 
important and necessary service to society. The industry cannot exist with- 
out an assured supply of raw products of the type necessary to produce the 
high quality of food demanded by modern canned foods standards and by an 
educated and discriminating consumer's taste. 

A stable supply of raw materials will not be produced unless it is profit- 
able to the grower to produce them. On the other hand, if prices are too high 
the consumer can always find it possible to substitute a lower priced article 
of diet, canned or otherwise, for a canned product which he thinks too ex- 
pensive. The price which the canner can pay, therefore, is regulated by 
the price at which he can sell. In order that the grower shall make the 
profit he must make and should make, and that this shall not mean a price 
too high for the consumer, the problems of production must be fairly solved. 
This means that canning crops, to be grown profitably, and not to cost too 
much, must find their proper place in the agricultural system of the coun- 
try. They must find their proper place geographically, and also with respect 
to the organization and management of the individual farm. All of the con- 
tributions which agricultural science can bring to bear on the technical ques- 
tions of soils, of seeds, of varieties, of fertilizers, of pest contral, and of 
methods of growing, must be utilized increasingly in the future in the pro- 
duction of canning crops. mn 

Bureau’s Service Aids Both Canner and Grower. 


The Bureau of Raw Products Research is being developed to bring to tha 
producer of canning crops the information he needs, from all these angles, to 
insure his success. The activity of the Bureau, then, will benefit not only 
the canning industry direct, but its service will be equally helpful to the grower 
of the canner’s raw products. 

Agricultural Problems Most Complex Since Civil War. 


I wish I could bring from Washington to this meeting some simple, satis- 
factory and clarifying analysis of the problems of agricultural production. 
These problems seem more numerous and more complex than at any time 
since the Civil War. The history of agriculture shows that in the period fol- 
lowing the Civil War questions relating to agricultural production seemed as 
varied and as serious as they are today. The effective utilization and har- 
nessing of the vast potential productive power of the nation were the big prbo- 
lems of half a century ago. Our agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions were established, the Federal Department of Agriculture was called 
into being, agricultural science began to grope its way toward the light. New 
land was brought under cultivation. There was an abundance of productive 
virgin soil for all comers. ese conditions resulted in an enormous produc- 
tion of cheap food, which, in turn, made possible the wonderful development 
of transportation and industry which took place ins the forty or fifty 
years following the Civil War. 

We built railroads, cities and factories out of the cheap food of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The foundation of our industry expansion during this period 
was virgin fertility of half a continent. Now our new lands are gone, ouf 
transportation needs seem temporarily to have overtaken our transportation 
facilities, our cities and our industries have continued to develop in a ratio 
increasingly disproportionate to the development of rural life, our food prices 
bave risen rapidly, and we are facing the old problems in the new future with 
something of bewilderment and with a confusion of councils. 


More Scientific Agriculture Basic Need. 


The problems of production today are too numerous for adequate dis- 
cussion of them all. No man is wise enough to discuss all intelligently. Ques- 
tions of improved seed supply, of better use of fertilizers, of better methods 
of handling the soil, are, all fundamentally important. The great need for the 
best development of the industry is the improvement of the quality of the 
finished product. This depends in large measure upon the improvement of 
the quality of the raw product. In order to produce the right kind of food 
for canning abundantly, economically and profitably we must have a better 
agriculture. This means that every worthy agency engaged in agricultural 
education and research must be reinforced and must render a still more effec- 
tive service in the future than in the past. 

How Raw Products Bureau May Serve Canning Industry. 


The Bureau of Raw Products Research can aid the canned foods industry 
by building up a service which will promote, encourage and develop more ade- 
quate scientific studies of production problems. It can aid by bringing the re- 
sults of such studies directly to the attention of the canner, and can assist in 
working out the application of scientific investigation to the various indi- 
vidual problems every canner faces. The Bureau, as it becomes better organ- 
ized, can render a helpful service in developing a more sympathetic under- 
standing on the part of the grower, of the canner’s problems, and thus promote 
that spirit of constructive co-operation which is essential to the permanence 
and the soundness of the industry. 

Mr. Woodbury also discussed reports which had come to his office of 
trouble experienced by canners due to unsatisfactory seed stocks. Losses and 


disappointments, while especially severe in the Tri-State territory during the 
past few sessions and particularly in 1920, were not confined to any single 
section of the country nor to any one kind of seed. Canners have reported 
dissatisfaction with the quality of seed furnished involving peas, sweet corn, 
beans, beets and other crops. 

Some of the abuses existing in the seed trade were pointed out, but the 
speaker held that the blame for the present condition must be shared by the 
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canning industry and not placed entirely upon the seedsmen. It was shown 
that too large a proportion of the canning industry has apparently been more 
interested in buying seed at the lowest possible price than in buying seed of 
the highest quality. Unless there is a market for canners’ seeds of the quality 
which will give the best assurance of uniform type, vigorous plants and free- 
dom from disease, such seed will not be produced in the quantity which the 
needs. of the industry demand. 

While it was agreed that certain conditions probably could not be over- 
come without Federal Seed Legislation, the suggestion was advanced that can- 
ners could bring about considerable improvement in the present situation by 
showing greater interest in high quality seed rather than in the lowest priced 
seed available. : 

THE.CHAIRMAN: The next thing on the program is “How the Grower 
and Canner Can Work Together With Mutual Benefit.’”’ This subject will be 
taken care of by one who knows in a practical way some of the problems of 
both the grower and the canner, and it affords me great pleasure to intro- 
duce Mr. John E. Patten. 


HOW THE GROWER AND CANNER CAN WORK TOGETHER WITH 
MUTUAL BENEFIT 
By John E. Patten. 


I am perhaps favored this afternoon with two distinctions: one is that I 
am the latest addition in point of membership in the Tri-State Packers‘ 
Association. The other is that I am an Eastshoreman, and they say you can 
always tell when he arrives in the city by the fact that he never blackens the 
heels of his shoes. Last February I had the privilege and pleasure of being 
a member of the Growers’ Tri-State Committee, which met with the com- 
mittee appointed by the Tri-State Packers for the purpose of trying to solve 
some of their tomate problems, and of arriving at a fair and just price for 
the product. Up to that time I doubt very much if in the mind of the growers 
there was the least friendship between packers and growers; but the result 
of the meeting was to a great measure the cause of the elimination in the 
minds of the growers of the feeling of distrust and misunde1)tanding which 
practically existed in the minds of every grower toward the packer. I wish 
also to say that your committee, which is now my committee,, so favorebly 
impressed the committee of growers that the impression they made upon them 
was that nothing was hidden under a bushel. I wish to say that this im- 
pression affected the Mormon tomato growers in Utah as well as our friend; 
over on the Jersey Shore. No greater achievement can be accomplished, 
and the packer or the grower who throws cold water on organization is dead 
and he don’t know it. 


Since 1919 the Tri-State tomato growers hzve steadily advanced along 
organization lines, and prices have advanced along with it, up until the present 
season, when the reaction came; and why the reaction? Everybody has a 
solution of that question. There are a dozen of them—maybe a hundred. The 
enswer is the grower and the packer failed to take into consideration the 
ultimate consumer. The growers association in my home town grew a crop of 
tomatoes and forgot about the consumer, and they did not realize that ‘they 
grew. a crop for which there was not a demand, and they could not sell it. 
Our best friends, leading bankers and canners. were only too glad to help 
us out if they could, so in order to try and save the crop in some measure 
we installed a cannery and packed 25,000 cases of tomatoes, and the most 
peculiar part of it is we have got them yet. 


On November 2nd something happened in my home town which never 
happened before. My wife and I went to the polls together. Some of our 
good friends had been kind enough to send us a sample ballot. and we 
went over it to see who was the best party to vote for. My wife voted at the 
polls as I had instructed her, and she instructed me how I should vote. Now, 
{ am not going to tell you how we voted, but we both lost out. Now, gentle- 
men, that means co-operation. The growers and the packers have got to agree 
like my wife and I did agree. We must co-operate—win or lose, sink or 
swim—it must be done. We then have a social combination which will realize 
our cost. plus a reasonable profit when we co-operate and pull together. 
And that will solve the problem. We must keep our heads clear and our 
feet on the ground. A man once asked Abraham Lincoln how long a man’s 
legs should be, and he replied they should be long enough to reach the ground. 
We must cut out raw deals—deals that are unjust, whether they be from 
grower or packer; we cannot purify the well by painting the pump. We 
got to go to the hottom. Up to a short time ago all farmers were considered 
hayseeds, rubes, clod-hoppers, but that is no more—that time is passed . 


If we are going to stay in the packing business as packers and stay 
in the production business as growers we must get our costs plus a living 
profit. Up to the present time. or season, I have always advocated to our 
growers going on the open market, but things are rapidly changing locally 
and nationally. There have been three important meetings of growers in a 
national way at Columbus. Ohio, and let me say that every phase of the to- 
mato situation has been discussed and there is a meeting there now at this 


hour. I would have been there now if it had not been for the invitation to 
speak here. The contract plan, I believe, is the ideal plan, providing the 
growers end peckcr can co-opcrate and pull tozether. Growing and pxcking 


‘is one operation. 
to consider, and that is the ultimate consumer. Many of our closest friends, 
our intimate friends are classed among the brokers, but, gentlemen of the 
Tri-State Packers’ Association, will you tell me why we keep on our payroll 
2, 3. 4 or 5 brokers when 1, 2 or 3 brokers would answer the purpose—I see a 
lot of you shaking your heads. Gentlemen, let me tell you that every canner 
in this room is looked upon in the community in which he lives as the 
shrewdest and best business man in his community. Now, then, don’t let the 
old farmer beat you to it. The farmers of Maryland are going to organize 
very soon, have their own sales and purchasing departments, not only locally 
but as to the State. We cannot afford to let the others outdo us, we have 
‘the brains to put across the deal in which the majority of us agree on. 
Now I don’t went to throw any scare into the packing industry, but let me 
tell you that the farmers are going into the canning business, and who, 
under the sun. is in a better position to go into the canning business than the 
man who produces the raw products. Now, the members of my growing 
association had bid their tomato crops good-bye before they thought of put- 
ting them into cans. so if we do not make a cent on the raw product we 
are not disappointed. We are in a better position than any packer in this 
room. Our raw stuff did not cost us one cent. But this probably can be 
nipped in the bud in just one way, and that is for the packer and grower 
to co-operate. That will settle the whole thing. The farmer of his own accord, 
justly, I do not believe, should go into the canning business, and won’t if they 
combine. Then the farmer and the packer sit down at the,same table and 


figure out the basis of what the farmer shall receive for his product—he is 
entitled to cost plus a living profit. . 

I understand that 95 per cent of the packers in the Tri-State are mem- 
Now, that is a very good record; but, gentlemen, 
We want 100 per cent—we don’t want 
Go after the other fellow, tell him the advantages of being 


bers of this Association. 
let us go out after the other 5 per cent. 
95 per cent. 


When that is one operation. we have only one other factor. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


combined in an organization like this, and if you think your Tri-State Packers’ 
Association is the best, tell him so. 
When there is any work to do, 
Let the other fellow count on you. 
You will feel bully when you are through. 
Let the other fellow knock and roast 
Shun him as you would a ghost, 
When a stranger from afar comes along 
Tell him who and what you are. 
Make it strong—needn’t flatter nor bluff, 
Tell the Truth—that’s enough. 
Join the Tri-State Packers, There’r the stuff! 


(Note—Mr. Geo. W. Cobb, of the American Can Co., next spoke upon the 
question: ‘‘Why Cans Will Not Be Cheaper in 1921.” His address will be pub- — 
lished next week.—Editor.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will next have the pleasure of hearing from our 
friend, Mr. W. B. Timms: : 


BETTER BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CANNING INDUSTRY 
By Walter B. Timms. 


After the Secretary and President had invited me to speak here today 
I said to them it hardly seemed to me that two messages should be given to 
the same people. However, in their judgment it seemed all right. I have 
no apology to make and I hope they have none. In so: important a trade as 
ours, we are striving earnestly for not only success, but a permanent suc- 
cess in the distribution of our products. We must keep certain important 
things before us. In preparing briefly what I have to say today, I feared it 
would probably be impossible for me to be with you today as I have just ro- 
covered from an attack of tonsilitis and it has affected my voice and legs. 
This is the first time I have been out in ten days, so if I am weak in speech 
or there is a weakness in statement, please attribute it to the fact that 
I have been sick and expected I would have to send this and have someone 
read it. Since I came here this afternoon I almost regretted that my talk 


President, Chas. S. Stevens 


had been prepared on the subject which was assigned to me, for the reason 
that so much has been said along lines of great interest to all of us and so 
many questions have been raised that I would have considered it a privilege 
not to have answered or debated them from different points of view. That, 
eee I will not attempt to do. but will confine myself to the subject 
assigned. 

The wish is ‘father to the thought.” We all look forward to better con- 
ditions in the canning industry, mav it not be necessarv for our eyes to 
be too far-sighted. Everyone in the business—farmer, canner, banker, com- 
mission merchant, broker, wholesaler, retailer—like Mr. Micawber, ‘‘are wait- 
ing for something to turn up,” but only here and there are they helping 
with the turning: the reasons for this are well known to you, their enumera- 
tion is unnecessary, but perhaps may be useful as a reminder. 


The Farmer is not interested now, but will be vitally so early next year; 
he will have lower costs for seed. fertilizer, labor, lower prices than early 
this fall for wheat. and corn. he must raise canning crops and he must as a 
rule sell them at prices that will encourage the canner to buy and can them. 


The canner has gone through one of the most difficult, unsatisfactory 
and with many unprofitable seasons ever known; to a great extent, at least, 
this has been due to causes beyond his control, deflation in almost  eveyr- 
thing: tight money, no suitable winter storage, buyers not buying because 
heads of houses have so instrucetd them and when forced to replenish stocks 
if thev are to stav in business buying only the smallest quantity possible, 
practically no speculation, because in the regular channels of trade there 
was no money to speculate with: an outsider need not speak of these things, 
the canner has been living them for the past three months. 

The banker from all reports has, as a rule, used good judgment and 
common sense in caring for his customer’s wants; he is responsible to his 
stockholders and governed by strict laws—Federal and State. He cannot be 4 
philanthropist or let his policies be dictated by sentiment, but he is a man, 
your neighbor, your friend; many of you are bankers. With the aid of the 
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Federal Reserve Bank, he has done and is doing well in these trying times, 
and because of his advice and financial help many of you are in better 
financial position than would be possible otherwise. 

‘The commission merchant—-you have found him necessary to the satis- 
factory handling of your business; at least, many of you have. ‘his year as 
in the past, he has and is darrying a burden that all of you do not appre- 
ciate, and if he insists on the sale of all or part of your stock it is not to get 
you in trouble, but to save you from worse trouble later; his vision is wide, 
his business covers the entire country and often overseas—he must be a big, 
broad merchant to properly conduct such a business. 

‘The broker—modesty and youth—four months in business—prevents my 
speaking of all the good things he does, but let me say this, the me- 
chandise broker neither owning or having a personal interest in the mer- 
chandise he handles is the lowest cost salesman in the world; he performs a 
function that no one else can to the same extent, at least. If he is honest, 
and he can’t remain in the business if he is not, his advice and help to you 
in selling merchandise is invaluable. I knew him as a buyer for over 
thirty years, did business with him in a large way, suffice to say I am proud to 
be a broker. . 

The Wholesaler—In the chain of canned food distribution he has been 
proven to be the most economical! distributor; he has been criticised and some- 
times abused this fall, but has weathered the storm and is after the most trying 
period ever known in the wholesale grocery trade sound financially, sound 
in his judgment and absolutely necessary to you in the sale of your product. 

The Ketailer—Last in this chain of distribution, but the most important, 
as he comes directiy in contact with the consumers. It 1s to him you must 
look to distribute your product: his policies, his prices, his advice to con- 
sumers is vital in the actual consumption of your canned foods. Today his 
prices move or hold back the distribution of food. Low, comparatively, and 


attractive prices are now being made by thousands of retail grocers ail over - 


the country—this means larger consumption and more rapid distribution of 
canned foods. thus making way for further: supplies. Goods; canner or 
otherwise held on storage anywhere, do not help the situation; they must be 
consumed. The more rapidly and normally this is done the sooner will better 
conditions prevail in our business. 

Prices must be made by retailers that are within the buying power of the 
great mass of consumers—the working people. Who are they- All of us! Not 
only those who work in factories, shops, shipyards and railroads, but mil- 
lions of clerks in banks, stores and offices whose salaries have not been ad- 
vanced in proper ratio to the increased cost of living, who now are finding 
that their dollar goes farther in the purchase of necessities, and who will find 
it increasingly so as prices recede to a basis more economical and sound 
than has been the case for several years. ‘ 

A retailer’s sign reading, “3 cans No. 2 tomatoes for 25 cents,” is the 
most promising sign of improved conditions in the canned foods trade. A 
strong, pull, a toug pull and a pull all together—by farmer, canner, banker, 
commission merchant, broker, wholesaler and retailer—means better condi- 
tions in the canning industry. 


THE QUESTION OF ADVERTISING. ° 


Mr. Paul H. Nystrop, an expert on advertising, gave the meeting an en- 
lightening address, delivered too rapidly for entire reproduction. We can, 
therefore, merely quote a few of his remarks: : 

“Advertising is a business proposition providing you find in your busi- 
ness judgment that it will pay. You must consider advertising the same as 
it appears to me—just as you would consider the installation of a new ma- 
chine in your plant. If that machine will result in an economy or greater 
production to make it pay for itself and perhaps a profit, it is worth buying 
then or doing it. If it does not appear to offer the possibilities you should not 
advertise. I think of it as thrift, and in order to get some idea of its value I 
look at the objects that people advertise for. In a general way advertising 
is a help to selling. It is an aid to marketing. It is a mechanical dévice—in 
the distribution and marketing of merchandise and in so far as it carries 
that out it is a suggestion, but there are several ways it does this. Now I 
know that some of these points are familiar to you, practically to all of you, 
but I bring them to your attention. The purpose of advertising with most 
companies is to create and establish and accumulate a trade market. To 
impress a trade mark in the minds of the customers; create confidence; 
that the article is properly priced; that it can be depended upon; that the 
customer will get a fair deal. The purpose of advertising is to tell the con- 
sumer your story. Your product may have certain excellent features that the 
distributor does not know. If you make the product you must consider some 
form of advertising because the wholesaler and retailer does not have the time 
to explain the merits of the product that you would like to have the consumer 
know about. Then there is one greater point and that is that advertising 
increases the consumption. Another feature of advertising—one which I think 
has been very much overdone in its time, is to try to dominate the market, 
to corral it and to form a monopoly. 

A manufacturer who does not advertise is lost sight of. It reudces the 
cost of selling. Out of 150 manufacturers there were not more than half 
a dozen that reported increased cost of :selling. A well known concern 
gets an advantage through advertising. Advertising gets back the good will 
of the public wherever it has been lost. The people are more or less in- 
different unless advertising is done. When you advertise the people will 
take up your goods. Not all advertising is successful. Now, in talking to 
our merchandise men about advertising, we believe in advertising because 
we have tried to get along without it and’ we have found it highly im- 
possible, and we spend about $800,000 in advertising. I could name lines of 
business where they are spending 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. up to 20 per cent. 
for advertising, but there are few spending as much as 20 per cent. in 
advertising. This is figured on the gross sales. 

The Chair then appointed the Nominating and Auditing Committees, and 
the meeting adjourned until morning. 


Friday Morning Session 


PRESIDENT BENNETT: The meeting will now come to order. The first 
thing this morning we will have the report of Boys’ Tomato Growing Club, 
by Professor Martin. 


BOYS’ TOMATO GROWING CLUBS. 


Last spring I had the privilege of speaking briefly at the Hotel DuPont, 
Wilmington; Del., regarding the possibility of encouraging the growing of 
tomatoes through boys and girls’ activities. in the State of Delaware. I un- 
derstand that later the same plans were formulated for Maryland that were 
used in Delaware. 

I have come this morning from the field instead of my office with a tenta- 
tive report upon our results with our tomato clubs in Delaware. I am sure that 
my report would be very interesting if I could submit a statement which 
would show the final last word of the cost production on tomatoes, but we 
eannot do that from the records we got this year. However, there are many 
things we have learned. The bovs and girls have had the same troubles 
that their fathers have had—the troubles of marketing their crops after grown, 
and we had troubles to secure an accurate record, as the crops had not been 
produced with the economic profit and the crops produced in the county 
and in the State had been produced at a loss and not worth reporting. 
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the garaens and ftielas. 


This year we have had all together in the Tomato Club work in Delaware 
165 members, 124 of these usea to demonstrate Particularly the method of 
growing Piants, spraying them in the beds, transplanting them properly 

; ‘hat was not followed up on the acre or one- 
fourth acre basis. We had 41 members that we followed up very detinitely. 
rrevious to the setting out of plants, we sent out literature on the cnaracter 
of the soil best adapted to tne proauction of tomatoes. following that, we 
sent out literature relative to tne proper amount of fertilizer as well as 
Preparation of tne soil for the settmng out; literature preceeding each process 
ana literature on the best methods of tillage, prevention of disease. All 
of the piants in all of the plots were treated with Pyrxo. Pyrox lergely, 
because the Fyrox Company, ‘ot Baltimore, supplied it largely to our boys 
and girls free for the demonstration and we have had very little disease 
trouble. 

_Uur trouble in replanting came from the rain and cut worms. We had 
a littie trouble with dry weather in the southern part of the State and the wet 
weather came from the northern part of the State. Regarding the fetruilizer, 
this amounted to 840 pounds per acre. Our pilots were one-fourth acre plots, 
but we based them in terms of acres, with 840 pounds per acre; our average 
amount of fertilizer was about this. 

fourteen out of 41 were able to secure manure from barnyards, which 
took 6.8 loads per acre. Most of this was spread on the land before plant- 
ing. A few used only 6 loads. Forty-one used lime on the soil. but we did 
not have an opportunity to determine the lime requirements of their soil. Re- 
garding the piant diseases, the chief disease was the potato beattle and the 
tea beattle. During the last part of July difficulties were reported from prac- 
tically all over the State from damages caused by wind and rain, but not 
serious, however. Now we have a pretty accurate record as to cost of 
Plowing, cost per acre of soil, of planting and cultivating, but our records 
are weak as to harvesting. 1 went to one of the best boys and I said, “Dewey, 
are you not going to pick your tomatoes?’ He was sitting on the plow then 
and had been piowing up his iather’s tomato patch of several acres, and 
seemed surprised when I asked him why he had not picked his. ‘You can see 
the difficulty we are in due to the demoralized condition of the market. A 
great number of our boys did not harvest their crops. Thirteen out of 41 
aid harvest ‘their crops and we have the records on them and can state the 
result. ‘the oniy thing we can do with the others 1s to give an estimate. 
However, we are not going to make any statistics on those estimates, but only 
as a method of checking with the tillage and production of the crop. They 
average about 344.20 baskets per acre for the 12 who had really harvested 
and 27 cents per five-eignth baskets, which came from the boys over the 
signature of their father. That makes a gross income of $88.40 from those 
who harvested their crop, or five and three-fifth tons. One of our boys who 
had been in the trucking business prior to this raised 10 tons. He 
manure and fertilizer, lime and spray material and was able to sell his crop. 
Another grew seven tons and was abie to sell his crop, which is calculated in 
the above figures. The record book which we use was based upon the recom- 
mendation of the Harrisburg Convention of last year. I believe that con- 
ference represented the producers, men from college exprimental stations, 
United States Department of Agriculture and William Silver was there to rep- 
resent the canners. And so our record book as to cost items was built en- 
tirely upon the recommendation of this conference at Harrisburg, which was 
held some time last May or June. Here are some of the provisions: fertilizer 
charges, 60 per cent. of fertilizer used; manure, the charge shall be 50 per 
cent. of the amount applied directly to the tomato crop. Thirty per cent. of 
previous crop and 20 per cent. to the second year previous. We were unable 
to get any accurate data upon this year so we applied 50 per cent. for ma- 
nure on this year. Lime shall be charged at 20 per cent of it to the 
four-year rotation. Horse and machine, 20 cents per hour for one-fourth 
acre. Seven cents ver hour for horse-drawn tool. I shall not be able to give 
you a summary, however, but I shall be ready in about one week to file a com- 
plete report regarding what appears to be the probable cost of producing the 
tomatoes based upon the facts. 

I just read a report this week from the United States Department of 
Agriculture stating that a great many of the pre-conceived notions about the 
desertions from the farms where the facts were known, several Middle Western 
sections were investigated and they found that four-fifths of those places 
had been absorbed into larger farms and tractor machinery had taken the 
place of other types of farm tools. They found about one-fifth had been ab- 
sorbed by cities and then the other part had been land which had been de- 
veloped. would not pay on investment and should not have been farmed in 
the first place. 

We hope from the result of our tomato growing activities to be able 
to get our boys and girls interested in farming so that when conditions 
settle down that they will be able to reason with you men on a fact basis. 

: have a letter from the State club leader of Maryland stating that his 
record will not be complete before December. Here is what we plan to do 
with the boys and girls who have kept the best records. who worked faith- 
fully under our supervision, write the best stories and reports: we send them 
on a one-week trip to the Farmer’s Short Course in Delaware College, where we 
give them special training in crop work under specialists at the college. The 
Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange offered $25 for the best story. We have 
that yet to determine, and there is a great deal of rivalry among the boys. I 
am only sorry, gentlemen. it is impossible to give you this morning, since I 
came from the field and not fromthe office, a detailed report of the tomato 
producing activity, but we expect to make a complete report to the secretary of 
your association together with the conclusions we have been able to draw, but 
we have got the boys and girls interested in the farm problems even though 
they were discouraged with the results this year. 

PRESIDENT BENNETT: Next introduced Mr. E. J. Cattell. 


MR. CATTELL GIVES MANY REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 


The introductory remarks of Mr. Cattell were to the effect that the Tri- 
State Packers’ Association represented a line of industry of the most im- 
portance to the country. Going on, he said: 

I was looking out of mv window the other evening just as the sun had 
gone down behind a mass of clouds. which moved across the skies and I felt a 
depression as of gloom that seemed to be a threat. But the thought came 
to me that if there were not more light than dark clouds I would not be 
able to see. One time I met a boy seated on a stump, looking as though he 
wanted to cry, and I said, ‘“‘What is the matter?” He said, “I just stubbed 
my hig toe. but I am too big to cry and it hurts too much to laugh.” And 
that applies to us. as we are too big to cry and must just grin and fight. And 
like the farmer’s boy who went to school and came back thinking he knew 
a lot; but undertook to harness a mule from the back end with the result 
that he got kicked good and hard, and his father said to him, “‘You’re not so 
good lookin’, but you’ve a heap more sense.’”’ ‘Out of every reaction from 
panic the country has come out stronger and with a spirit to create new assets. 
We learn through struggle, which proves that he who wrestles with me 
strengthens me and is my help. 

I have given more thought to this present situation than I have to any 
other. I have traveled all over the world and I know the facts, I know 
the people and their traditions. and I say with a new sense of responsibility 
that after February I expect to see a start or the upward trend, and I be- 
lieve for the next 20 years we are to have a wonderful era of development 
in America and the average business of that twenty years will be better 
than any twenty years ever experienced in America. 


A Report That Will Interest You 


Do You know that after your containers have been rinsed 
and sterilized on the Kiefer Automatic Rinser that they 
ean be thoroughly dried in twenty minutes while they are 


being carried to the filling machine. 


Rinses jars, tumblers, 40 to 100 a minute 


The Kiefer Drying Conveyor 


Puts an end to the long expensive job of drying containers, 
and the continuous filling system—the most economical and 
productive method of packaging is not broken. 

This is only another unit of Kiefer complete filling equip- 
ments. Watch the ads for the others. 
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There is a lot of pessimism about. A pessimist is a blind man in a dark 
room looking for a black hat that isn’t there. Like my little nephew the 
other evening, came to me while I was in my study and he asked me 50 
— to the minute. and finally I gave him the problem of the cat in 

e well. 
6—how many jumps will it take to get out of the well? I gave him a sheet 
of paper and he filled both sides, and came back for more. I said, ‘Haven't 
you figured it out yet—anybody could do that in 5 minutes,” and he said, “Give 
me another sheet of paper and in 5 minutes I’ll have that cat in hell!” 


.. I picked up u New York paper one day and read an editorial along the 
line that Congress had appropriated $342,000,000 for the war, which meant 
national bankruptcy. Why did that man not say that the day Congress 
made that appropriation the American people produced $100,000,000 of new 
spending power. We only look on one side of the ledger, only at one part of 
the countrv. instead of the whole countrv. - We have got. to see life in a 
large way. we have to comprehend first that the war did not hurt us—the 
economies practiced, and the high impulses, with $12.000,000,000 in extra 
production and buying power that we would not have had in normal times, 
and as a net result we ended the war with more power and development and 
accumulation of wealth than would have happened if there had not been a 
war. The United States now has,17,000,000 partners as bond holders, where 
before it had but 174,000. And they have a financial interest in the stability 
of the Government that makes Bolshevism impossible in this country. 


People forget when they talk about tne tremendous loss of man power. 
In Europe 5,000,000 men were kept out of work in the standing armies, 
and were not only non-producers. but were consumers, and now Europe’s 
standing armies will be abolished and offset the man power killed by their 
method of living. 

I regard 
in the reconstruction of the world. Every can is a small cold storage ware- 
house, it can easily transported and it don’t have to be rushed, especially 
in times of congestion. You save loss, which has been the economic crime of 
the century and which occurred in America when 40 per cent. or 50 per cent. 
of the food :rotted, with ten or twenty million people in the world starving. 


You paid a big price for your loyalty and the country knows it. You 
hold the key to the new future, and the packing indutsry is going to come 
into its own. Build up the farms. When the city becomes overpopulated it 
is’ a sign of the country’s decay and this has always been the forerunner 
- of a nation’s fall. Get the men back to the soil: get God given intelligence 
in the production of raw materials that support’ and sustain life. You are 
the basis—you are one of the keystones in the arch of civilization. Keep your 
organization up to the finest point of development. Keep your courage in 
this hour of reaction in the affairs of state and affairs of the moment. 


C. M. Dashiell 


It is a tonic to get with you men who carry yourselves so splendidly 


in the hour of trial. Our Government has stood the most severe test that any 
republican form of government has ever had to face. is the drafting of: 
5,000,000 men that any foreign country would hesitate to do, but we passed 
through it without a tremor. We fought the war—we won the war—we, won 
not only the war. but the leadership of the world, because we got its. re- 
spect, because there is a higher type of morality in our business men than can 
be found in anv countrv on the earth. : 


Some men make a living bv trving to buv things for less than they 


are worth, and selling them for more than they are worth, and between 
the two “skins” make an “honest” living. This is the wrong attitude. We 
should keep our courage in both hands and let’s stop feeling discouraged and 
avoid becoming chronic kickers like the two actresses I sat behind in a train 
going to Trenton, where the one was kicking about everything, until her 
friend said, ‘‘Lizzie, stop chewing the rag, you’ll get lint on your lungs.” If 
you think hard times long enough, you will get them. If you think you are 
a failure. vou are one. Tike Jonah said to the whale, if you had kept your 
darn mouth shut this would not havé happened! We have got big work to 
do and the task is difficult. 


We must recognize our power to overcome it, and the man who believes’ 
he can will win everv time. : 


There are 70,000 of our bovs over there and each one of us men 


and women have to keep the bond that each one of those men who sleep in 


France gave to us. to he higger men and women and stronger men and 
women—to love Old Glory more. We've got to keep that bond; we’ve got to be 
big and we've got to make Old Glory the hove of the world, and we can do it. 

PRESIDENT BENNETT: There is one little message that we canners 
would like to get across—get to the public. We have heen trying to do it for 
some time: we have not been able to succeed. It is this, there exists in the 
minds of some people, from some source, that the canners have been profiteers, 
and we would like to give them the message that they have done their part 
in the winning of the war. and. moré than that, there are none that I know 
of who came out of the war with more monev than when thev went into 
it. Now that is a condition that is affecting the canning industry, and we 
want to get the people to see that the canners did their part and did it well, 
and came out in no better financial condition than when they went into it. 

We had booked the President of the National Canners’ Association for a 
talk yesterday, but he was unable to get here. He has arrived and is now 
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Well. 20 feet deep—every time the cat jumps 3 feet he falls back 


your occupation, your vocation, as one of the most important ° 


in the room, and now we are going to have one of the treats that we did 

not get yesterday. We would like to hear from Walter J. Sears. v 
(Note—Mr. Sears’ address will appear next week.) 4 
Next on our pragrom is Mr. Richard Dallam. 4 

: 

* 


HOW THE ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS AID THE CANNERS 
; By Richard Dallam. : 

I am going to condense my remarks into a very brief message. As Mr. 
Sears has said. I don’t want to be an anti-climax to two very fine address(s. 
I have been asked to explain some of the work of the newly organized w- 
justment bureau. During October, under the auspices of the Baltimore Canned 
Goods Exchange and the Tri-State Packers’ Association there was formed in 
adjustment bureau which consists of seven members from New Jerspy, 
Delaware and Maryland, each acting independently of the other; whose poweti 
to adjust possible disputes principally between buyers and. sellers of can 
foods. It is not necessary for me to go into the fact, as you all know thére 
have been some differences of opinion between buyers and sellers this ye@r, 
and to aid in their adjustment, this adjustment bureau was formed. 

I am unadze to report just what has’ been been done in Delaware 
New Jersey. The Maryland division has been organized and we have 
to function. We have had presented to us 200 cases, and we are working 
those cases, and I believe we will be able to produce some results. We h 
found in some instances jobbers who notified packers early in the season t 
they could not take in future goods because of failing health, and lack of 
tribution, and we have found other peculiar circumstances; but it is 
early to say whether or not the adjustment bureau will be efficient as hope 
as they have been in operation ‘only a few weeks. We are proceedifi 
with the idea that the buyer wants a square deal from the packer af 
he is willing to give the packer a square deal when the truth is placed 
before him. I am not prepared to say what the final action will be. While we 
speak softly we have a big stick in case it becomes necessary to use it. 
Maryland Adjustment Bureau, with which I am very familiar, proposes to give 
the canners of Maryland their very best services entirely without — 

h 


=. we merely ask your patience until we see whether we are really wor 
w 


BRESP 


e. 
ont The Chair then called upon Vice-President H. P. Strasbaugh, who spoke ds 
ollows : 


CANNING IN THE TRI-STATES TO DATE ‘4 
By H. P. Strasbaugh. ¥ 


There is a tide in the affairs of men which, if taken at its flood, leads 
to fortune. In the present age we hear much of psychology. This is the 
psychological time for the Tri-State canners to awake from their slumbers 
and carve out their own destiny, collectively and not individually, for individual 
efforts have not gained affluerice in the past. r 

Occasiqnally you hear of a canner who goes to Florida in the winter; 
depend upon it his principal object is to sell his product, and many of those 
who do not go spend their winters at the wood pile instead. The peninsula 
of Maryland and Delaware could be made the garden spot of the North Atlantic 
district. All that is lacking in order to accomplish this is collective effort 
and co-operation. 

The canners of the Tri-States played the duce during the war, or, to put 
it in another way, they let the duce play with them. During that memorable 
period the canners packed to the limit: they always are good at following 
instructions as well as the crowd. Thirty dollars to $40 tomatoes against 
$6 to $10 pre-war price, $25 cans versus $14 cans before the war; li) to 25 
cents for cases that formerly sold at .0714, and other supplies in proportion 
enabled the canner to do his bit tor the other fellow, while his product 
was commandeered, at least a great portion of it, each year on Federal Trade 
Commission method of figuring cost, and by this method certain items were 
left out, which more than equalled the reasonable profit allowed. And still 
the canner has been called a “‘profiteer.’ ‘ 

The armistice was a memorable event. This was the beginning of the 
landslide in canned tomato prices. Government trucks sold tomatoes from 
house to house direct to the consumer at 30 per cent. and more, below cost. 

In 1920, on account of frozen credit, tomatoes were frozen fo warehouse 
floors, upon which the canner is still slipping. / 

The Tri-State canners have never recognized the necessity of sufficient 
capital in their business. This is the cause, or a part of it, which brings about 
the present. disaster. 

The canner has always been a borrower, and when sugar ceased to be 


* sweet and the grocer went broke and many contracts were repudiated and the 


freight rates advanced and deflation did its work, 
more than his dose of that wonderful panacea for all ills. 

By the way, we should all arise and bow. for a moment in silence to the 
memory of that first man who discovered deflation. Please remember, I said 
“bow in silence,’’ don’t mutter or use epitaphs. 

You are all conversant as to how the farmers told official Washington 
their troubles. The cotton grower has familiarized the world with his losses, 
but the canner has not raised his voice. He remains as usual, modest and 
unassuming and clothed in meekness. Tri-State canners have been raised on 
the bottle of adversity; they love it. They love to say that things have been 
tough before and they have righted themselves of their own accord, we have 
gotten accustomed to lean years and losses, why not wait until things come 
round again right side up, and the cycle of immagination is completed. 

Borrowing, owing and busting is the canner’s long suit, and of all the 
most eventful years ever experienced by the canners, 1920 has been the feast 
of Belsch r iled. Bumps sometimes bring men to their senses; 1920 
has been some bump. Among the wreckage is found scraps of paper indicating 
what was once a faulty contract with growers and. seed dealers as well, repu- 
diation of contracts, lack of capital which would enable the canner to hold like 
other manufacturers till normal demands assure profit, records of unwarranted 
high prices for raw stuff which incurred packing of poor quality, evidences 
of uncertain methods of distribution, lack of organized distributing agencies, 
shady sales by more shady brokers, lack of co-operation in things constructive, 
lack of attention and indifference to association efforts; all of these have 
played their part in the construction of the edifice which is now toppling 
and trembling upon its weak foundation. - And now we find our pack for 
the last two years is less than half the average, and when we approach our 
friends and co-operators, the broker and the wholesale grocer, they tell us 
not to tire them, they do not care to buy, our wares are not wanted, no matter 
what thev cost and no matter what the selling price. 

If every member of the Tri-States would have gumption enough to stand 
on his feet right here in this room and demand: Why. we would come pretty 
near getting an answer, and some action in the near future. What's the matter 
with our distributing channels? Have they ceased to distribute, and by ceasing 
for the last four months are we to expect this intentional or unintentional 
boycott to continue as many months more? If so. the canners might well 
be looking for other channels and methods, like the Government Army truck 
and what nct, for it is preposterous to. believe that the consumer has ceased 
to eat the most economical and substantial and convenient product in these 
feflated times, 

How serious must this situation become before we come to our senses 
and prctect our factories. our homes and our bank accounts, providing there is 
a bank account left? Talk is tiresome, inaction is worse, life is short and 
action only brings results. Stop and consider these figures: Ten million 
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JAMES F. COLE 


President 


ATLANTIC CANS 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


BALTIMORE,  :=:-: 


(MARYLAND. 


THE KNAPP LABELER 


uses a liquid pick-up glue which does not require heating. No lamps or 
apparatus to bother with. Labels cold cans, moist or sweaty cans. 
Labels in a draught or any place at all. Has positive pick-up. Saves 


labels. 


The curling bar for shaping the label to the curve of each can, permits 
the use of varnish labels, and handles all kinds of labels far better than 
any method yet devised. Labels stay put and the very small amount of 
gum and paste used inaures neat work. Nothing to rust the cans or stain 


the labels. 


As the Knapp Labeler is automatic, the human equation is largely elim- 
inated. Just watch a Knapp at work and you will see the reason why 


most canners specify this labor saver and trouble quencher. 


Write for cut ot our new Boxer 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 
Baltimore = - Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., Pacific Coast Dealers, San Francisco, and Brown, Boggs Co., Canadian Dealers, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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cases of tomatoes, fifteen million cases of corn, total, twenty-five million 
cases; loss, sixty cents per case, fifteen million dollars—even a bootlegger 
would consider a sum of this magnitude. To hell with pessimism and likewise 
optimism; these are facts, and the Tri-State canners are dead asleep. This is 
neither the time for pessimism, optimism or patting on the back. These are 
facts and action is the only cure. The canners of the Tri-States, on account of 
the inability or unwillingness of the distributor to distribute, finds that on 
account of this non-distribution it is necessary to hold in warehouses canned 
products which should have been distributed long ago and the money collected. 
This naturally results in an extraordinary demand for credit and few canners 
have been able to borrow even 50 per cent. of the true value of their quick 
assets, thereby enabling them to market their product in an orderly manner 
tather than under forced sale conditions. 


The Federal Reserve System has been informed from time to time as to the 
disastrous situation that confronts the canners in this territory. The best 
counsel obtainable has acted as spokesman and we are told in reply that we are 
like all other industries, we must not expect priority, that the Federal Re- 
serve does not recommend or dictate to member banks what loans they must 
accept or reject. And while it is true.some member banks have done nobly, 
conditions as stated have resulted in a tremendous drain upon the banks 
in this locality. Thus, the high cost of living’ is reduced at the canners ex- 
pense, but will the canner can again, ‘can he can? Wishes and intent don’t 
pay bills; it takes capital and credit;.and curtailment does not increase pro- 
dution, therefore, high cost of living cannot be more than temporarily reduced 
until surplus pulls down the price, working under the law of supply and 
demand accompanied with abundant credit. 

Adversity is ofttimes a forerunner of success. When the bright sunshine 
of jeans seaeanae we may probably be sadder but a wiser industry. Wrecks 
will be found along the wayside, but those who survive will be wiser and ready 
to abandon the obsolete methods of the past and to adopt the Twentieth Century 
methods in the conduct of their future business. They will be too proud to 
fight, at least. the fellow wielding the same sword and under the same 
flag. Co-operation will be the order of the successful day; without it the day 
cannot be successful. Personal identity and egotism must be set aside. Every 
man must fill his particular niche, and fill it well. A single part of the whole 
works collectively with — ed results, increased output, intelligent dis- 

i ill bring the result. 
— Pe ity of iation, both local and national, will become more 
and more appreciated, and what they stand for will be from time to time 
more and more endorsed. 


H. P. Strasbaugh 
The Man of Action 


Packers of quality must realize they cannot progress while the moon- 
shine canners continue to pack riff-raff called food and market it under a 
handsome label. Canned foods must and will be inspected and certified like 
meat, bread, water. milk and manv other articles of food which command a 
preference today. The housewife will be told that this has been done. One 
hundred million people will be told that the certified product is the one that 
can be depended upon and they will demand inspected, certified and advertised 
canned foods. Advertised because the individual, corporation, association or 
industry that does not advertise must go backward rather than forward. Can 
it be possible that the lack of advertising of food products packed in the 
Tri-States is a contribution to the loss of volume and the lack of prestige 
which is indicated for the past few years statistically, financially and other- 
wise? If advertising has made familiar to everybody such words as Delmonte, 
Quaker Oats, Wrigley and hundreds of others, will anyone attempt to explain 
why the same methods and the same printers’ ink and the same good Amer- 
ican dollar will not make the National Canners’ Seal equally as familiar 
and popular? 

REPORT OF THE SEED COMMITTEE. 


Prof. C. S. Temple. 


Unfortunately the chairman of the Seed Committee is not present. I am 
the substitute member of the branch of the Seed Committee of Maryland and 
consequently cannot speak of Delaware or New Jersey intelligently, but can 
as to what we have done in Maryland to improve the quality of seed—tomato 
seed. I spoke to you a year ago for about ten minutes and during that time 
I laid down a project which I thought fundamental in the improvement of con- 
ditions between grower and canner in the Tri-State. I stated at that time, un- 
less something was found by which the yield per acre could be increased, 
the grower was going to stop growing because he could not do so at a profit and 
the canner could not pay the price and grade it, and the industry would lose 
out. I believe that principle still stands. The organization followed it up and 
I want to take this opportunity to compliment your officers upon the good 
work they did in getting together the farmers’ representatives and the repre- 
sentatives of the canners organizations. 

Several meetings were held, as you know. 
were decided upon, one of which was the importance of the seed. 


Several projects or sub-projects 
In our Stato 
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growing counties and have held special meetings where hundreds of tomato 
growers came and seemed to be interested. We have, howevr, producd a very 
limited quantity of what we may term high grade tomato seed. We have, 
however, made a start. We expect to push this during the coming year, in- 
sisting upon the best growers with the best yield per acre, to save the best 
plants from their fields for seed for their own planting. In certain cases we 
are insisting upon saving of seed from old fields that seemed to be especially 
promising. I think that this line of work can go on indefinitely, but cannot 
go on improving the conditions. 

I want to say just a word about what Mr. Strasbaugh and some of the 
others said with relation to the industry. I came here largely to imbibe 
what I could and find out where the University of Maryland could serve you 
people as well as the producers. I believe that the time is not far off when 
there will be a decided change in the outlook. While sitting there a moment 
ago, I tried to analyze the factors that would bring this about. In the first 
Place there is the reduced price of the can on the retailer’s shelf. This has 
come already in my town. That is going to increase consumption. People 
are going to eat regardless of what other things they may do; just like they 
are going to work when they get hungry, as it is necessary to get the stuff 
to eat by that method. There will be within the next year an increase in 
our population of one million. Fifteen million children will be one year 
older, therefore consuming more canned foods. There will be a reduction in 
the production in our State. I am sure that the production will be cut very 
greatly. so there are several factors, and I might mention one of the most im- 
portant. Your advertising campaign that is going to educate other people 
who have not been using canned foods; so these are some of the forces at 
work and it cannot go on without producing results. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


“‘We have been over the books of the Association and have found them 
correct in every respect.” 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 


Resolved, That our Association tender to our hosts, the members of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association and the the Brokers’ Association 
our high appreciation of their efforts in entertaining our members during our 
annual meeting, in the banquet served and in other features and attentions. 

That we also thank the speakers at the several meetings for their earnest 
efforts end careful preparation upon subjects of real help to our industry. 

That we pledge our support to Mr. C. G. Woodbury, in charge of the 
Bureau of Raw Products Research of the National Canners’ Association, in his 
very important work. 

Whereas, The Tri-State territory is the producer of such a large volume 
of canned tomatoes, the leading staple in canned foods, and, 

Whereas, First, it is recognized that the pack of 1920 throughout the 
country is far below the average volume, and, 

ond, That the cost of production was lower than similiar goods can be 
reproduced in 1921, and, 

Third, That the present market is from 25 to 35 per cent per dozen pn 
No. 2 and No. 3 sizes below the 1920 cost of production, and, 

Fourth. That the stocks of canned tomatoes in distributors’ hands are 
known to be extremely sinal!,, and, 

Fifth, The same conditions apply largely to canned corn and peas us well 
as. tomatoes ; 

Therefore. Be It Resolvec. That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
present markets on canned foods are too low from an economic point of view, 
because the result will be to eliminate from the industry many of the present 
competent producers and which wouid eventually reflect ar. injury to the con- 
suming public by a reduced production, and 
— to force these goods on the present market is unwise and disastrous, 
and, 
Be It Further Resolved, That it is within the power of the banks and other 
financial interests to save the canners from a serious and unnecessary 1lo3s, 
and we appeal to these financial interests to afford this industry every possible 
assistance until the markets get back. at least to the cost of production of 
pe goods, and thereby safeguarding both the industry and the consuming 
public. 

That we believe it is the duty of every member of our Association to 
contribute, to the full extent of his ability, his heartiest personal and financial 
support to the campaign of Inspection and Publicity, now being carried on 
by the Nationai Canners’ Association, to the end that the industry may be 
built up and stabilized and accomplish its greatest mission. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: About two years ago, you probably recall, 
we combined the forces of the Maryland*Canners with the Tri-State Packers’ 
Association. We passed a by-law at that time that the president should serve 
but for one term. Mr. Bennett retires at the end of this fiscal year. Mr. 
Strasbaugh was our president from Maryland two years ago, and this year 
Mr. Bennett. of Delaware, and we felt we would like to have a president from 
New Jersey, and it developed there was a popular demand for the return 
of Mr. Charles S. Stevens to the presidency of the Tri-States Association. I 
do not think any of us can fail to appreciate, when you look back, what he 
has meant to the Tri-State Association, and the work that he did for an 
organization that was practically nothing. You might say we then handed 
him a lemon with the presidency of the Tri-State, and he had to work hard to 
get it into shape. We have gone through three years and now that we 
are going nicely, we want to put him back and let him enjoy the presi- 
dency, as it were. In addition to this we have nominated Vice-Presidents from 
Maryland as follows: 

Joseph N. Shriver, Maryland; H. H. Hankins, New Jersey, and Isidore 
Stephany, Delaware. 

Executive Committee—-Maryland, H. P. Strasbaugh; J. Dukes Wooters, J. 
N. Swing, F. A. Torsch, D. H. Stevenson. New Jersey, E. Pritchard, 
G. E. Diament. Delaware, Asa Bennett, G. H. Draper. 

There was no nomination for Secretary, as C. M. Dashiell holds that 
by right as a life-long inheritance. 

On motion duly seconded the Secretary cast the ballot for the ticket as 
named and it was declared elected. 

PRESIDENT STEVENS SPEAKS 

Upon being escorted to the chair, newly elected President Stevens said: 

I want to express my appreciation of the honor just conferred on New 
Jersey. I feel that along with the honor goes a tremendous responsibility. I 
like to feel, and I sometimes say I am still a. youngster. But I have reach 
the time of life when I feel that I am entitled to slow down and that was & 
serious part of it. When the matter of the presidency was put up to me some 
time ago, I thought that I had succeeded in satisfying some of my very 
best friends that it was not the time for me to assume the presidency again. 
However, I have agreed to accept the nomination with the understanding 
that my very worthy friend, the Secretary, would assume more than his share 
of the work for’ the coming year. The three years that I formerly served as 


we have carried the campaign of increased yield per acre into the tomato your president were years of hard work and I thought that perhaps would be 
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Over Two Thousand 


Chisholm- Scott 


Viners 
and Five Hundred 


White Style Feeders 
in use in the United States 


These feeders do not tear the pods from the 
vines as other feeders do. 


For informatior, write the 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“It Sticks for Keeps” Established 1879 


Adex Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


ADHESIVE GUMS, 
GLUE AND PASTE 


604-606 W. Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


SCREW CONVEYORS 


CALDWELL “HELICOID” SCREW CONVEYOR with flight rolled from a single strip of metal, no laps or rivets to 


catch or tear your product. Internal bushings permit interchange with corresponding sectional flight conveyor, the same 
standards being preserved. From 3 inch to 16 inch diameter in black or galvanized steel. 
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STEEL CONVEYOR TROUGHS black or galvanized, plain or perforated bottoms. 
Box ends, countershaft drive ends and conveyor hangers. 
A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO, 17th & Western Ave. 
NEW YORK, 50 Church St. 
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the end of it as far as I was concerned, but with your co-operation, which I 
am satisfied I will have as before, I hope that we will be able to go throvgh 
the reconstruction period, which I believe is well over, without serious effect 
to the canning industry. I consider that we have reached the bottom of tha 
market conditions, and I am thoroughly satisfied from now on we will see not a 
decided, but a better improvement in market conditions. I happen to know 
that one of the prominent and leading brokers of New York said he had 
within the last few days sold eight of the largest and most prominent ‘whole- 
sale grocers in New York from one to two cars of tomatoes and this is but 
one instance within the last three or iour days, and the buyers are insisting 
upon as prompt a delivery as possible. This all happened within a few days. 
You all know that the market price of tomatoes is too low—in other words, it 
is my opinion that No. 2 tomatoes should never have been sold at 65 cents. 
I believe that there will be more tomatoes consumed in the next. month than 
in eight or nine months—the same with peas and corn. 

I want to repeat that I trust you will all give me your hearty co-operation, 
and with that we will try to acomplish more than usual for the coming year. 

Moved and seconded that the meeting be adjourned. 


THE BIG BANQUET 


It was a big, good natured, jolly crowd that sat down to the 
splendidly appointed banquet provided by the Get Together Com- 
mittee, which in plain parlance means the Brokers and Supply 
men of the canning industry. Each year this generous host pro- 
vides a fine dinner for the Tri-State Convention, and on this oc- 
easion it rather outdid itself in the matter of its treat. Separate 
tables, holding about eight each, filled the magnificent cristal 
ballroom of the Adelphia Hotel, and each table was circled by the 
host of canners, brokers and supply men, all wearing the fanciful 
paper hats provided for the occasion. The menu was served in 
a style which did credit to the hotel, and was as followe: 

Snapper Soup Anglaise. 
Fillet of Tenderloin. Potato Croquettes. 
Fried Tomatoes. Asparagus Salad. 
Tutti Frutti Ice Cream. Assorted Cakes. 
Demi 'Tasse. 


A “jazz orchestra” dispensed a repetoir of the latest musical 
hits during the serious part of the evening—while the diners were 


H. W. Krebs 


Get Together Committee 


giving attention to the meal and later accompanied the vaudeville 
stunts put on by members of the Keith circuit and others; an 
entertainment that was immensely enjoyed by the whole crowd. 

Just previous to the opening of the “show,” R. A. Sindall, the 
impressario, was called upon for a curtain speech and responded 
with a hearty welcome. In reply President Bennett thanked the 
Get Together Committee in the name of the Association for its 
generous hospitality, and then gave the distinguished visitors at the 
guest table a chance to say a few words. Mr. Spillane, of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, spoke interestingly of the opportunities that 
lie before the canners—if they will but let the people know, 
through advertising, of the good things they can serve. Presi- 
dent Daily, of the Brokers’ Association, made a few witty re- 
marks annent the anxiety of the crowd to see the show that was 
to follow. 

Ex-President Frank Gerber said that he knew brevity was 
the soul of wit on this occasion and spoke accordingly, and Sec- 
retary Frank Gorrell, who had quietly come into the’ banquet di- 
rect from his trip to the Pacific Coast and taken an obscure seat, 
as he thought, unobserved by more than half a dozen persons. 
could not dodge the watchful eye of the president and he had 
to respond to a request for a few words. He told a good story 
and then the president bid the fun commence—and it DID! 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Brokers—C. W. Baker & Sons, E. A. Cobey & Company, 
Comly & Flanigan, W. H. Dudley & Co., Eastern Shore Brokerage 
& Commission Company, N. H. Fooks & Co., Hanna & Smith, T. A. 
James & Co., Jessup & Roberts, Howard E. Jones & Co., Robert C. 
Jones & Son, S. H. Levin’s Sons, Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Chas, 
C. Miller & Co., A. I. McCord & Co., Harry H. Mahool & Co., North 
& Dalzell, The J. M. Paver Co., Thomas Roberts & Co., W. E. 
Robinson & Co., William Silver & Co., Albert W. Sisk & Son, Smith, 
Webster & Co., Taylor & Sledd, Inc., Walter J. Townsend & Co., 
F. A. Vickers & Co., and W. W. Wilson. 

Can Manufacturers—American Can Company, Atlantic Can 
Company, W. W. Boyer & Co., Continental Can Company, Eastern 
Shore Can Company, Thomas F. Lukens Co., Metal Package Cor- 
poration—Boyle Plant, and Southern Can Company. 

Glass Jars—Hazel-Atlas Glass Company. 

Insurance—Lansing B. Warner, Inc. 

Labels—H, Gamse & Bro., Karle Lithographic Company, 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., The Nivison-Weiskopf Co., Stecher Litho- 
graphic Company, Simpson-Doeller Co., United States Printing and 
Lithographing Company. 

Machinery and Canning House Supplies—Ayers Machine 


Company, Burt Machine Company, E. W. Bliss Company, Chicago 


Solder Company, Chisholm-Scott Company, Huntley Manufacturing 
Company, Invincible Grain Company, Fred H. Knapp Company, 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Link Belt Company, Peerless Husker Com- 
pany S. O. Randall’s Son, A. K. Robins & Co., Reeves Pulley 
Company, Sprague Canning Machinery Company, C. J. Tagliabue 
Manufacturing Company and Zastrow Machine Company. 

Mercantile Agency—oO. -L. Moler and Harry Ford, of The 
Bradstreet Company. 

Paper and Twine—Hubbs & Corning Company. 

Shipping Boxes and Shooks—C. R. Disharoon Company, 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Kieckhefer Container Company. 

Salt—Colonial Salt Company, Worcester Salt Company, 
Wyandotte Salt Company and J. B. Ford Co. 

Seeds—John H. Allen Seed Company, Everett B. Clarke 
Seed Company, D. Landreth Seed Company, Leonard Seed Com- 
pany, Jerome B. Rice.Seed Company and Rogers Bros. 

_Tin Plate, Black Sheets, Etc.—Trumbull Steel Company. 

Committee—Harry W. Krebs, chairman; James F. Cole, 
treasurer; Robert A. Sindall, secretary. 


THE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION WILL ENTERTAIN THE 
LADIES AT THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION. 


The Atlantic City Convention is but a month off and all 
will be interested to know that the Canning Machinery and Supply 
men propose entertaining the ladies of the convention on Tues- 
day afternoon of Convention Week. The Get-Together Commit- 
tees, who entertain the canners at the local and State Conventions. 
are in reality the same as the Machinery Association, except that 
the members act individually and the contributions are voluntary 
on such occasions; so that this may be said to be the first time 
that the Association, as an Association, has entertained conven- 
tionites during a national convention. It is, therefore, the more 
fitting that the attention is to be bestowed upon the ladies. 


The enertainment will) take the form of a luncheon and 
musical, and will be given Tuesday afternoon, January 18th, at 
1 o’clock sharp, in the parlors of the Marlboro-Blenheim Hotel. 
We can promise the ladies that this will be done in the finest kind 
of style, both as to the luncheon and as to the musical treat to 
follow. The Machinery men never do anything in a poor way and 
they have gone out to secure the best the world affords for this 
occasion, so that the ladies are in for a rare treat. 


Admission will be by card, and the committee in charge would 
like to know, as much before hand as possible, just who will be 
there. Every lady who intends being present at this convention 
will confer a favor by notifying the committee now. Mr. Frank 
C. Englehart, of the Chicago Solder Company, 4201 Wrightwood, 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl., is chairman “ this committee, and he should 
be notified as requested. 


Our readers should bring this wanna to the attention of their 
ladies, and see that notification of their presence in Atlantic City 
is made. This will undoubtedly be one of the finest social fea- 
tures ever put on at such a convention and no lady will wish to 


be omitted, but our readers can understand that some idea as to - 


the number to be provided for is absolutely necessary. The board 
of directors of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 
have decided upon this entertainment and all are anxious to see 
it a magnificent success. It will be, beyond a doubt; but it de- 
volves upon the men of the industry to see that the ladies present 
are included. 
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PULP MACHINES AND PULP FINISHING MACHINES 
FO R——_ 


PULP AND CATSUP MAKERS 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 


machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 
Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ontario 


Can You Afford to Lose on Spills? 
What about your Repair Bills? Wouldn’t you Like to Produce? 
Is Loss of Time Anything to You? Perfect Seams and no Jams? 


Angelus Non-Spill Double Seamers 


Will Save You Money and Worry 


ANGELUS SANITARY CAN MACHINE CO. 
282 San Fernando Boulevard LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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INDIANA MARKET 


Former Polk Plant at Greenwood Burned—Large Pack of 
Pumpkin—Bosse Now With W. H. Dyer—Apples 
Plentiful at Low Prices—Tribute Paid to 
W. T. Wilson—Market Remains 
Sluggish. 

Evansville, Ind., Dec. 9th, 1920. 

Fire at Packing Plant—Fire, which was discovered on 
Thursday, December 2nd, in the basement of the plant of the’ In- 
diana Packing Company near Greenwood, Ind., caused damage 
estimated at $100,000. Canned goods valued at $180,000 were 
stored in the basement. The Greenwood fire department threw 
three streams of water on the flames steadily throughout the day, 
and in addition a chemical engine was sent to the scene of the 
fire from Indianapolis after the capital city had been appealed to 
The first floor of the pack- 
ing plant was slowly undermined by the fire and fell into the 
The 
The plant for- 


for aid in helping to check the fire. 


basement. The loss is said to be partly covered by insurance. 
origin of the fire has not yet been determined. 
merly was operated by J. T. Polk & Co, well known canners 
and packers. 

Pumpkin Pack Large—Practically all the canneries in 
Southern Indiana and Western Kentucky that were engaged in 
eanning pumpkins after the tomato season came to a close, have 
now closed down. The pumpkin pack this year was the largest 
in many years and the farmers realized a fairly good price for 
their pumpkins, which formerly they fed to the hogs. More and 
more pumpkin is put up each year by the Indiana canneries. 

Bosse Goes to Capital—Benjamin Bosse, mayor of Evans- 
ville, who recently was elected vice-president of the W. H. Dyer 
Company, canners here, also a director in the company, left 
Monday of this week for Washington, D. C., to spend a few days 
on business. Mayor Bosse’s going into the Dyer Company when 
he did, gave financial stability to the company and the concern 
now will be able to keep its plant in operation and it is be- 
lieved that the company also will be able to sell the large amount 
of canned goods that it has on hand. 

Severinghaus at the Bat—A. W. Severinghaus, of Par- 
sons & Scoville, wholesale grocers and large handlers of canned 
foods of this city, is the secretary of the Evansville Rotary Club 
and in this capacity will help make arrangements for the meeting 
of the Rotary Clubs of Indiana that will be held here February 
21 and 22. 


come here for the meeting from all parts of the State and several 


It is expected that large delegations of Rotarians will 


international officers are expected to be here and make addresses. 
Creditors to Meet Soon—Within a short time there will be 
a meeting of the creditors of the Pocket Packing Company, a 


local concern, that some time ago filed a petition in bankruptey in 


Henry B. Walker, an 
attorney of this city. who was appointed receiver for the com- 


the United States Court at this place. 


pany, says he hopes to be able to sell some of the canned goods 
of the company in order to help pay the numerous claims that 


have been filed against the company. Most of the creditors are 


farmers who had contracted to raise tomatoes for the company’s 
eanning factories at Calhoun, Ky., and other towns in Southern 
Indiana and Western Kentucky. 


Connett Quits His Job—F. E. Connett, who for several 
years was the traffic manager for the Dyer Packing Company at 
Vincennes, Ind., a few miles north of here, has resigned his posi- 


tion and will enter a new line of business. Mr. Connett is well 


and favorably known to the canning interests of Southern and 
Central Indiana. 


Company Changes Hands—J. O. Speed has sold his seed 
business at Madisonville, Ky., to N. Yates and C. J. Fowler and 
the business will be conducted in the future under the firm name 
of Yates & Fowler. Mr. Speed will go to California, where he 
plans to enter business of some kind. 


Purcell Doing Very Well—Guy M. Purcell, who for many 
years was the vice-president and general manager of the Small 
Seed Company in this city and who resigned several months ago 
and embarked in the seed business for himself, reports that he is 
doing a very nice business and he is expecting the coming year 
to bring in a very nice volume of trade. 

Apples Are Plentiful—Good eating apples are plentiful in 
most of the Indiana towns and some of the dealers are retailing 
them for a price as low as $2.80 a bushel, although higher grades 
are bringing a much better price. While Indiana raised a bumper 


crop of apples this year many of the apples on sale here now 
were shipped in from other States. 


Tribute to W. T. Wilson—Out of respect to the memory of 
William Taylor Wilson, whose funeral was held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., on Friday, December 3rd, business at Sheridan, Ind., was sus- 
pended for 30 minutes. Every store closed its doors and all fae- 
tories shut down during this time. Mr. Wilson was the presi- 
dent of the Indiana Condensed Milk Company, which has a large 
plant at Sheridan. He not only resided in Sheridan for several 
years, but he did a great deal for the industrial interests of the 
place. 

Consigned to the East—The Rame Canning Company at 
Selbyville, Ind., started a few days ago loading twenty-four cars 
with cases of canned corn of the last pack. The ears will be 
consigned to points in the East. The shipment is the largest single 
shipment made by the company in many years. 

Milk Production Center—Porter County Indiana once more 
leads the State in the milk production. The report of the State 
Association for the month of September by Purdue University 
at Lafayette, Ind., shows that of the ten highest cows, Porter 
county took the first, second, fourth eight ninth and tenth posi- 
tions. The report also has some interesting data, showing the 
differences of production and cost of the ten highest and lowest 
producing cows in the association. 

Farmers Bring Action—John Dorsey, circuit judge of Hen- 
derson county, Ky., is holding a special term of court to try about 
40 cases of farmers of Henderson county against the American 
Co-Operative Association. The cases were docketed for trial at 
the September term, but were continued. The farmers are seek- 
ing to annul their stock in the association. 

Market Is Still Off—The demand for canned corn, peas to- 
matoes and canned fruits is still inclined to be sluggish and deal- 
ers continue to buy only what they want for immediate use. When 
there will be a change in the situation is a matter of conjecture. 
Canners say the season has turned out differently than they had 
anticipated. Most of the plants were eperated full time during the 
past season and high wages were paid the workers and high prices 
were paid the farmers for tomatoes with the belief that trade 
during the coming winter would be active. Now the bottom has 
dropped out of the market. Wholesale dealers say trade has been 
dull for the past several weeks. TLOOSTER. 
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Highest quality Tin coe to the requirements of the can ng industries. ic Ks 
We also ma er cture Black S' , Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed toon Por me and Si ding —— 
Products, unexcelled for the tion pe she factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. AME 


AMERICAN SHEET ‘AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. D. DREYER & CO,, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 
Automatic Can Making Machinery 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. —— MANUFACTURER—— 
PACKING BOXES Canned Goods Cases 
Chemie. 961 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE RITTLER BOX CO. 
613 to 621 S. CAROLINE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. Cc. L. JONES & co. 
CASES FOR CANNERS BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 
MADE-UP OR IN SHOOKS P (We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


LITHOGRAPH 


GAMSE BUILDING 
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MAINE MARKET 


Weather Is Quite Warm—Retail Business in Holiday Goods 


Very Brisk—No Changes in the Canned Foods Market, . 
Either in Demand or Prices—News of Way 
Down East—Death of E. A. Soule. 


Portland, Maine, Dec. 10, 1920. 


_° Winter, scheduled for a long season’s run here, put on a week 
of very creditable performances and then closed for_an indefinite 
period. It is quite apparent that‘the leading man; ‘Snow, is’-si 
with fever. At present the weather is quite warmth, the groun 
not frozen to any depth and no indication (except on the calendar) 
of any immediate change. While this sort of thing may be ap- 
preciated by the poor suburbanites who spend their days _ veling 
first coal and then snow, it is not satisfactory to business in- 
terests, nor to the health boards. Business needs snow for lum- 
bering operations ‘and for: transportation in rural] districts ;: and 
health experts want the ground covered and the germs frozen 
to death for the sake of public physical welfare. 

General Business—With the holiday season at hand, the 
retail business in all lines of trade is very good. Dealers in 
clothing and shoes are following the times with mark-downs, and 
this has stimulated the confidence of the public to such an extent 
that buying is steady. It is also noted that these stares are hav- 


ing a good holiday trade, a fair indication that the. Beneral pub- ° 


lic has recovered from its disease of “useless giving.” Jobbers 


report business to be very dull, and look for no improvement | 


until after the turn of the year. 

Maine Corn—tThere is no change, in demand or in price. 
One Maine packer reports that he sold a block of corn last week 
at $1.60 factory, which is reassuring to those who are waiting 
for prices to meet costs. Standard corn is offered freely at $1.10 
and $1.00. 

Golden Bantam—tThis line seems to remain popular, and in- 
quiries are received often. There is no stock on hand worth men- 
tioning. The present quotation is at $2.00 factory, for _ only 
lot offered. 

No. 10 Maine Corn—Cut Crosby corn in 'No. 10 cans has 
been a small business in Maine for many years, but has increased 
in volume recently. Today this is still in demand, and she price 
is $8.50 for a small lot offered. 

Apples—The apple packing season is over, and the surplus 

on hand is smaller than was anticipated...Severa] packers report 
that they were able to buy a very good quality of fruit, packed 
enough for their contracts and a reasonable amount for spot stock. 
and believe they have lost no money on the season’s work. Four 
dollars and fifty cents remains the regular price for nice g6ods. 
! Apple Sauce—While the packing of quartered and sliced 
apple is finished, the work on apple sauce continues for at least 
nother month. This variety of canned goods is increasing in 
demand and doubtless the 1921 season will see several more 
engaged in its manufacture. It is certainly a reasonable proposi- 
tion, from point of tin conservation, freight, labor and—by no 
means least—convenience to the housewife. 

Sardines—The Maine Sardine Canners held a meeting at 
the Penobscot Exchange Hotel in Bangor December 2nd. No busi- 
ness of importance was transacted; the megting was just for 
the packers to get together and console each other on the condi- 
tions of market and stock. “Misery loves company.” 

Is—G, H. Kellogg, of Rochester, N. Y., general man- 
ager of the Sanitary Can Department, and H. A. Baker,. of Chi- 


eago, chemist, of the American Can are- in, Portand 


looking over the local plant. 

Mr. A. P. Jacobs, sales agent for tlie’ ( ‘onitinental Can C omp ny, 
of Syracuse, has also been a recent cajler Here,: accomipanyieg- Lr. 
W. A. Howe, “Continental” sales representative. for this district.’ 


The following item from “Waterfront News” nin ong, of. our 


local papers, gives interesting informdtieon: ~2.> 

One of the steamers leaving.the Grand “trunk 
this week for a European port will have a queer congign- 
ment, no less than four carloads of Trozen* exes which are: 
a long way from home, they having, originated in China, 
coming across the Pacific Ocean to Seattle,.shipped from 
there to Portland and now to be sent across the Atlantic. 
The eggs come in cases nearly as big as a water pail, the 
whites in some of the cases, the yolks in others, while the 
two are mixed in others. Notwithstanding the long jour- 
ney, the egg mash arrived here in a perfectly fresh con- 
dition. 


Gorham, 


Death of E. A. Soule—In the death of Elwin A. Soule, 
founder, controlling owner and treasurer of the Monmouth Can- 
ning Company of Portland, Maine, the company. has logt a valu- 
able official, the community a prominent citizen, the Maine Can- 
ners’ Association a loyal member. Besides Mr. Soule’s interest in 
the canning business he has been a popular and successfwl whole- 
sale grocery salesman for 36 years, practically all of that thme with 
one firm, Milliken Tomlinson Company, of Portland:’ Few men 
in the western part of Maine have been better known, in busi- 
ness circles, particularly in grocery and canning lines. 

Mr. Soule died on December} 2nd, age 68 years, after an 
illness of about a week. He is survived by a widow and three 
sons—Ralph L., Seth H. and Chester ©.—who are all connected 
with the Monmouth Canning Company, Mr. Seth H. Soule being 


‘president and general manager of that company. 


The funeral service was held in the First Parish Church at 
Maine, on Sunday, December 5th. In spite of a very 
severe rainstorm the attendance was large. Just as the body 
was being placed in the grave the clouds broke away, showing ‘a 
most beautiful sunset with the evening star brightly shining: 
this was commented upon'as being a fitting benedictiow at th: 
close of an active life. MAINE. 


CORRECTING A MISSTATEMENT. . 

Recently the Associated Press quoted President 
improper way, and many have noted the error. 
cently, President Sears said: 

“A statement which I made at the time of the C onvention or 
the Western Canners’ Association to the Associated Press was 
somewhat incorrect in the final form in which it appea in sey- 
eral newspapers. As a result, I have received a good many com- 
munications calling my attention to the statement. ; 

“I enclose herewith copy of a letter which I have written to 
the Keokuk Canning Company. which sets ferth my views more 
fully, and, if agreeable, I shall be glad to have you publish it in 


Sears in an 
Writing us re- 


‘order that the canners may be advised of my true position in re. 


gard to the matter discussed.” 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


Chillicothe, Ohio, Nov. 27th, 1920, 
Keokuk Canning Company, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

Gentlemen—Replying to your favor of the o4th inst.. 

I regret very much that my statement to the Associated 
Press at Chicago was not correctly reported. What I 
stated was, “The wholesale prices of canned foods are 
now at a low ebb, due to financial stringency. The retail 
prices of canned foods will prebably not be much higher, 
and may be somewhat lower during the coming year, 
and we are hopeful of making our 1921 prices somewhat 
lower than 1920.” Had this statement been made, you 
ean see that it would have harmonized with the further 
statement that “Canned foods have advanced less than - 
other staple foods, and prices are about as low as, We may 
expect them to be.” ' 

What I had in mind was the present tendency of — ; 
many retail grocers to maintain the retail prices on canned — | 
foods at approximately the wartime level. This action is 
greatly retarding the free distribution of canned foods, 
and is, in fact, delaying the necessary readjustment. 

I have thought seriously of seeking a correction of the ! 
statement as made, but after careful consideration, I have 
felt that the statement cannot do the industry any serious 
harm since we'‘cannot hope for a revival] of true values 
until three things have transpired: 

First, the restoration of the credit of wholesale gro- 

cers to the point where they will be in a position to pus 
chase canned foods in. liberal quantities. 

Second, the complete acceptance cf the present! 'eco- 
nomic situation on the part of retail grocers to the point 
of being willing to sell canned foods on the. basis of a 
normal profit. 

Third, the naming of opening prices of 1921: products. 

In view of the foregoing statement, I trust , will 
agree with me that a formal denial of my statement might 
lead to confusion, and that if the ultimate effect of it 
will open freely the channels of distribution, I think we 
need not regret that the statement was made even in the 


‘form which it assumd in the Associated Press reports. 
However, I am very glad that you should have written 
me, thus giving me the opportunity to state, my thought 
somewhat more fully. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


W. J. SEARS. 


‘ 
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Ee | ESTABLISHED 1864 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Solicit Your Business for 


PACKER’S CANS 
SANITARY (Open Top) and CAP HOLE 


Both Styles the Very Best Obtainable 
FIVE-GALLON SQUARE PULP CANS 
SYRUP CANS and PAILS 


Friction Top—Record 


WAX TOP and FRICTION TOP OYSTER CANS 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


W. W. BOYER & co., Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
rinsr EDMUND C. WHITE, President 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY ., 


A. I. JUDGE, . Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 , 


—— he 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 


in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 44th Year... 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. — 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free: ‘ 


Extra copies, on 10 
ADVERTISING Rates.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to Tue TRADE Co., ‘Baltimore, Md. - 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
‘Canning Trape for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 

4 
And while on convention matters please notes that’ the Can-" 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association will royally” entertain. 
the ladies in attendance at the National Convention in: Atlantic” 
City. There will be fine’ luncheon, ‘and.a more 
narily fine musical afterwards. The Association is anxious to 


have all the ladies and depends upon the canners to’ see that they - 


are properly notified, and are present. “And if. at all ‘possible’ 
the committee. in charge, ‘Aas mentioned: ‘elsewhere in_ this’ jantte. 
should be notified now, as’ to who wit be present.” 


The Jobber Falls Down on. His ‘Job—-The titqubie with the. 
canned foods market , today is that the jobbers*.or buyers—the., 
wholesale grocers and others—are not funetioning: And ‘itis a 
sad commentary on-them that they are hot. The ‘caniiers’gre a 
wonderfully patient and long-suffering body, but we cannot permit’ 
the occasion to pass without putting om i aries a few faets worth 
remembering. 

At our last conVenticn the’ vepeinaiituabelas, of the Whole- 


sale Grocers noticeably gloated over their victory in putting out 


of existence the great meat packers, so far as canned foods opera-’ 


tions are concerned. They had waged the war against the big 
packers, through the Interstate Commerce Commission, on the 
plea that they, the wholesale grocers, were the rightful source 
of distribution for food products. and that the big packers, being’ 
meat slaughterers and distributors, had no, right to be engaged in 
other lines. of food distribution. The Senatorial investigation con- 
encted with this action developed the fact that these big meat 
packers were the most efficient and economical means of distri- 
bution in the world; but facts meant nothing to these Senator-in- 
vestigators, nor apparently to the Interstate Commerce. Commis- 
sion, and thinking men were astounded when they learned that 
the wholesale grocers had won their fight, and that the Gov- 


~ican, 


the business. 


. most efficient -and wide- “spread marketing agency 
the greatest force for the increase of consumption of canned foods, 


‘than ordi- , 


ernment had decided against the meat packers. Personally we 
were even more astounded when we saw the meat packers con-’ 
sent to the decree, for it was so evidently unjust and un-Amer- 
But they had become tired of the harrassment and }nag- 
ging and consented to divorce themselves from eanned foods: 
rather than stand more of it, not because they were in the wrong, 
nor because they could. not defend their position .and. remain in 
So they turned the job over to the wholesale, grocers. 
who had boasted so much of their ability as distributors, And the. 
canners of milk, fruits and vegetables lost their best customer; the 
ever created 


throughout the world, and about the only business that put sales- 
men—not order takers—at work on the goods. 

And now less than one year from the time that the whole- 
sale grocers swept all opposition from their paths, what do we 
find? The wholesale grocers throwing back upon the canners 
the- burden ef carrying the wholesale ‘stocks; a refusal to buy and 
to act as wholesale distributors—a complete laying down on all 
heir vaunted ability as distributors. They now make the excuse 
that no sensible buyer will go into the market’ when values are: 
falling and there is no certainty that the bottom has been reached ;’ 
and in claiming this they know, full well, that they are naming the! 
effect as the cause. Was the market on canned foods broken’ 
through excessive packs and a heavy: surplus, of products? Not, 
at all.” The packs were all within very reasonable compass; the’ 


. decks had been cleared of the heavy Government holdings that 


threatened and terrorized the market ever since the armistice, 
and they showed, early in the year, by their purchase of futures 
in peas and corn, especially, that they had faith in the future. 
But when the time for the taking in of these futures arrived’ 
they defaulted in great numbers and even today have not made 
‘good on their contracts. We know that they were burned badly 
in their speculations in sugar and some other articles; but this is: 
not a justifiable. excuse. In gambling terms they would be 
called welchers. Other lines and other men were caught in a sim- 
ilar manner, but they have not acted as have the wholesale grocers, 
During the Cleveland convention there was distributed in the 
-lobby of the Hotel Statler a radical circular, which we reproduced 
in our issue of February 2nd, 1920, and commented upon it a's be- 
ing Bolshevistic. We made a serious mistake in that comment,’ 
and retract it herewith, for the unknown writer outlined the very 
plans which the wholesalers have used since, to bring about the 
exact below-cost prices we now see. He proved himself a very 
wise prophet. Just to quote one paragraph, as the circular was 
too long to be reproduced here: 
**1920—A Perilous Year. The jobbers are stronger 
than ever before. They have driven the packers out 
of business. They intend to buy from us at the very 
bottom: prices. They proved in 1919 that they can 
‘control. our market by a system of hand-to-mouth 
buying. ‘Let’ no one fool us into the belief that. they 
will buy futures in 1920 at decent prices." They 
would be fools to do.it, and they are not fools. Their 
system would have ruined us in 1919, except for an 
absolute failure of the tomato cfop in the East..* * * 
And at the bottom the writer of this anonymous circular 
among other recommendations, makes this suggestion ; 
“7. A committee to secure fair treatment from 
the jobbers, or develop new avenués to the consumers 
The jobber complains about the war against him and the 


efforts to remove ‘the middleman. In the light of the above pro- 


.,. phetic utterances is there any wonder that there is such a war? 
We do not know the author of the circular, where it came from 
or anything more about it, other than that is was distributed, as 
we have said, in the lobby of the convention hotel last January; 
_ but if his suggestion as to other avenues to the consumers proves 
as true as his other predictions, there will be no one to blame but 
the jobbers themselves. 

. On numerous occasions we have pointed out the weakness of 
_the marketing methods of the canners, and have long been con- 


. vinced that a radical change is necessary and overdue and to our 


mind is inevitable. On one occasion, at least, .we cited the shoe 
. factories of the country as being very similar to the canners, in 
that, they number about the same, are mainly located in small 


. villages or farming districts—but market their products in a vastly 


different manner to the canners. We were much interested, there- 
fore, when we saw in a financial paper recently that there are 
15,000 salesmen sent out annually by the 4,000 shoe factories, aver- 
aging 45 weeks on the road. This is ‘almost exactly the number 
of canneries in the business—but not the number of salesmen 
by a long sight: It is worth thinking about. for the shoe mak- 


ing business is not the “gamble” nor the “hazardous” business 
that canning is always termed, although it is just as much of a 
basically farming industry. 
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The Book You Need! 


Thoroughly Revised and Up-to-date 


PRICE $5.00 WITH THEZORDER 
OR AT ALL SUPPLYGHOUSES’ 


A CANNER’S AND PRESERVER’S COOK BOOK 


Factory Operations and Process Times 


THE ONLY BOOK NOW USED 


Learn How to Pack New Goods 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore & Commerce Sts. 
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Not Mere Claims, but 
Positive 
Pulping Facts 


‘One canner says “The Indiana is paramount to any pulper we have 4 
ever had m our plant. We have been particularly impressed with the 
degree of dryness of residue.and the simvlicty ef construction which. 


makes for both éase in operation and ease in cleaning.” ‘ * 


Aa 


“Another man says of 


INDIANA PULPER 


“We can get & greater amount of pulp and a finer product. The pulper 
is us goud_as the first day we used it. We will put in another Indiana 
next year.’’ The president of another big canning concern writes: 
“The three Indiana Pulpers have given us the very best service of any 
pulper we ever used. We did not lose a minute du~ing the tomato season 

on account of the machines refusing to work.” a 


A GUARANTEED DAILY CAPACITY OF 10,000 BUSHELS OF TOMATOES . 


This is a conservative estimate. One concern making a ten-hour’ 
test, pulped 32 tons of tomatoes per hour. This wasall that could be fed, 
put was not enough to determine its capacity. -Another concern on test, 
obtained 20 to 25 gallons more raw pulp per ton of tomatoes than heever 
— = any other pulper-and claims to have used every make on 
the market. 


THE PULPER—FINISHER 


For the small plant, handling up to 2500 bushels of tomatoes daily, 
The Indiana equipped with a finishing screen it is the ideal equipment 
for both pulper and finisher. Used in this way. the one machine does 
the work of.twoin one operation. In actual work in plants last season, 
the Indiana used in this way—producing finished product fromthe whole 4 
tomato at one operation—produced product which showed less bacteria 
and a smaller mould count than product put thru both a pulper and 
finisher of other manufacture. ’ 


WRITE TODAY ABOUT AN INDIANA for next season. 


Other Langsenkamp products:—Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, Rotary Washers, Tomato 
Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable Pumps Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed  ¢ 
Water Heaters, Steam Traps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate 
Valves and enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete infor 
mation on your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Ad 
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Eastern Representative 
S. 0. RANDALL'S SON 
Baltimere, Md. 


Coast Representative 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. . 
San Jose, California 
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q 
HE record of accomplishment made by the Indiana Pulper in can- ae 
and steady performance, its low upkeep expense, its ability to 
secure more pulp from the tomato, and its tremendously greater capacity. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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OTHER VARIETIES OF TOMATOES 


WW WWW 


PARAGON - 100 Days 
LANDRETH’S TEN TON 

FAVORITE 

SUCCESS 

GREATER BALTIMORE. ............... 110 Days 
ROYAL RED 


OTHER SEEDS 
Beet Cucumber Cabbage 
Squash Okra Spinach 
Beans—Snap Dwarf Lima Sugar Corn 


The Landreths sell every Seed used by Canners and ask 
you before buying to write for prices. The Landreth’s 
prices will be found as low as such quality can be sold. 


TOMATO—“The Landreth” D. LANDRETH SEED CO., 


BRISTOL, PENNA. 


Price $9.00 per pound Business Founded 1784 The Oldest House in America 


1920 REPORT 


CANNERS CONTRACTS FOR ALL VARIETIES OF 


SEED PEAS 


DELIVERED IN FULL 


Our customers have received FULL DELIVERY on ALL their Pea contracts placed with 
us this season. Many of them are writing us that our choice Wisconsin grown Alaska and 
Sweets have yielded a larger and better pack than any stocks they have ever grown before. One 
large Eastern Canner has written us that the farmers in his locality will not plant any Peas but 
Leonard’s Wisconsin stock—they turned out so much better this year. 


Be fair to your growers this spring. Give them Leonard’s carefully rogued Wisconsin 
grown Seed Peas to grow for you. 


We have a limited surplus of some varieties—write us for prices and samples and when 
you are ready—place your growing contracts with us. 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY Chicago, IIl. 


: THE LANDRETH........................... 90 Days 
DELAWARE BEAUTY...................100 Days 
y' 
LANDRETHS’ RED ROCK....... ......110 Days 
- 3.50 = 
: 
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WRANGLER STRIVES FOR HARMONY. 


Address of Chairman of Publicity of the Western Canners As- 
sociation, at Banquet, Chicago, November 18, 1920. 


There is an almost indefinable and somewhat idealistic thing 
in life and in business, manufacturing, distributing, selling, called 
morale. 


The French call it Esprit de Corps, They originally applied 
it to the animating spirit or collective soul of an army of mili- 
tary organization, but it later came to be used as applicable to 
any kind of an organization. 


I am going to use the word “morale,” however, in preference 
as it is a word that has come into general use and unders‘ood 
significance out of the great world’s war. 


There was a great and glorious illustration of military morale 
by our troops and the troops of our allies during the world’s 
war, which bound the companies and regiments, brigades and 
armies together with hcops of steel, and which brought about that 
co-operation and co-ordination that determination and fearless- 
ness, that helpfulness and unselfishness which caused men to 
walk side by side up to the mouth of sputtering machine guns. 
and into the very jaws of death cheering and smiling as if they 
were playing a game. 

This was. the spirit, the morale, the soul and sentiment of 
manliness and courage which brought victory to our arms, and 
the loss of this indefinable thing—morale—is the misfortune which 
demoralized and broke down the progress of the forces of Ger- 
many. 

While our men in the fields and trenches were cultivating 
this tine thing—morale—the pride of men’s souls in the highest 
things, the loftier purposes of life and conduct, I am reluctant 
to say, and I say it with regret because it must be broguht to our 
a.iention—there was a great falling off and demoralization and 
loss of commercial morale. The intrusion of degrading influence, 
greed, rapacity, inconsideration and selfishness, into business, 
broke down the time honored barriers of fair and square business 
methods. 


There was a loss of honest and kindly regard for a customer's 
welfare by manufacturers and a lack of consideration on the part 
of dealers and distributors for the manufacturers, while specu- 
lators, large and small, honest and dishonest, injected them- 
selves in between legitimate manufacturers and distributors. 


There was such a demand created by reckless speculation that 
some manufacturers became so indifferent and independent that 
they imposed upon buyers the most drastic terms and conditions, 
and treated them with inconsideration and contempt. 


All kinds of new terms and conditions were fixed—firm at 
opening prices—draft on presentation without the privilege of ex- 
amination, pro-rata contracts upon which the seller was the sole 
arbitor of delivery, contracts upon which no deliveries whatever 
were made for various reasons were the order of the day. The 
morale of commerce was swept aside. It was entirely a seller's 
market. 

And now when the war is over and the period of readjust- 
ment and deflation is upon us, when there is a buyers market, 
when goods have been gradually declining and distributors have 
been loosing enormous amounts of money through market reces- 
sions, what about the morale of distribution? 


On every hand we hear of unjustifiable rejections, some re- 
pudiations, many cancellations and dishcnoring of drafts, although 
made in accordance with contracts, and the pleading of inability 
to make payments in order to secure cancellations, and the tak- 
ing advantage of unimportant technical objections to refuse de- 
liveries. The morale of the distributive trade if not broken, is 
badly bent, and it pains me to speak of it. 


The condition is not local, but general throughout the country 
and is grievous and distressing. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


It has shaken the confidence of manufacturers toward dis- 
tributors as the confidence and esteem of distributors toward 
manufacturers were shattered in the previous speculative period 
described by me. 

I believe in the curative power of plain speech, candid con- 
ferences and of publicity. Men cannot do business satisfactorily 
or be helpful to each other by standing apart and cussing each 
other. We must look behind the actions of men if they seem 
wrong for an impelling cause. 


The inconsideration of some canners toward distributors for 
illustration, during the war period was frequently caused by the 
demands of the Government, which cCmmandeered their output 
and caused them to fall short or fail to deliver, and then it should 
be considered that previous to 1915 they had passed through a 
decade of mournful and grievous depression wherein most can- 
ners did business without a profit, during a long period of a 
buyers market. Many of them had lost capital and almost lost 
credit. 

Was it not natural, therefore, when a chance to recoup their 
losses came that they should desperately grasp at the opportuntiy 
and get all for their output possible? 


On the other hand, when the readjustment came and a heavy 


and disastrous decline, not only in canned foods but in the great 
staples, sugar, rice, flour and many other items occurred and dis- 
tributors found that their profits for years past and even some 
of their “tapital was being swept away, and when the banks and 
bankers, instead of sustaining them at their time of greatest need, 
began to restrict and cut down the credit which they had a right 
to expect, with which to handle their seasonal purchases, was 
it not natural, circumstanees considered, that they should do what 
they could to protect themselves and their credit so far as they 
legally, honestly and honorably could? 


In the readjustment of these differences, the restoration of 
friendships and confidence, and that degree of mutual esteem and 
rspect which always had existed and should exist between can- 
ners and wholesale grocers, I think that brokers should do their 
part, and as one of them I want to do my part. 


I want the canners whcm I represent and the buyers who 
are my friends to shake hands through me and to re-establish the 
old relation of amity and friendship. 


None of us are as black as we are some times painted. Lets 
forgive and forget and begin over again. We are not going to 
have any more wars. I pray earnestly that we will never have. 
another. We are not going to have any more panics. The financial 
system of this country is so flexible and so adaptable that panics 
iave become almost impossible. 


The beautiful flag of our country, as it waves and dances in 
the breezes at the mast tops of our warships in every worlds 
port, stands for patriotism, for freedom, .and courage, and power. 
and unselfishness and honesty. 

We have thousands of more merchant vessels on the seas now 
than we had several years ago. Lets bring about such co-ordi- 
nation of our commercial interests and commercial morale, that 
the same flag, that blessed emblem of our country’s patriotic 


morale, shall, as it flies at the mast heads of our merchantmen, 
carry to the world the impression of the commercial strength, unity, 
honesty and the friendship of this great country and thereby se- 
cure for our men of commerce the respect and esteem of the world. 


Lets do business with each other justly, fairly, unselfifishly, 
giving due consideration to the rights of others. And lets do 
busines with all the world upon the same terms, but upon the 
basis defined by the immortal Jefferson, and upon no other basis, 
in these words. “Péace, commerce and friendship, with all and 
entangling alliances with none.” 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Two Hundred Thousand No. 2 Cans; 
Eighty-eight Hundred No. 2 Wood Cases. Will sell sep- 
arately or together with cans in cases. Address The Lip- 
pincott Co., Boonville, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Storage vats, reasonable price; capac- 
ity 500 lbs. Oak or Cypress; excellent condition. Ad- 
dress Enterprise Brewery, Inc., 912 Cypress Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Elgin Plunger Type Filler equipped 
with German Silver tubes. Guaranteed to be in first-class 
condition. This machine will be sold at a bargain. If 
interested write Postoffice Box No. 637, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—New canning equipment: 1 No. 38 Torris 
Wold & Co. Peterson Floater fitted with 50 chucks, for No. 1 
Square Cans; 1 No. 68 Torris Wold & Co., Testing Machine 
for 6-lb. Square Cans (adaptable for one and two pound square 
cans); 1 Libby, McNeill & Libby can painting machine for 
1-pound cans (adaptable for 2” square and small round cans). 
ForFor full information and prices refer Swift & Co., Purchas- 
ing Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Iill. 


For Sale— Machinery. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—To close an estate, the following Canning Ma- 
chinery guaranteed in first-class condition; prompt shipment. 
Quotations promptly furnished. 

1 Link Belt Tomato Table and Conveyor. 

5 Hawkins Exhaust Boxes with copper body. 
67 Process Crates. 
76 Crate Tops. 

10 Closed Process Kettles. 

2 Open Process Kettles. 

1 Smith Kraut Cutter. 

2 Pulp Machines. 

1 Sprague Catsup Finisher. 

3 Monitor Bean Cutters. 

2 Monitor Can Fillers. 

1 6-pocket Corn Cooker-Filler. 

2 Plunger Fillers for Tomato Paste, etc. 

1 Kern Pulp Finisher. 

2 Monitor Tomato Scalders. 

2 Pea Hullers. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


CONSOLIDATION WANTED—One or more very 
desirable, splendidly located County Canneries; will con- 
sider consolidating with large and well established Can- 
ning Company. Address Box A-827 care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED 
Old, Refuse or Surplus 
SQUASH AND PUMPKIN SEED. 
Address BOX A-830 
Care THE CANNING TRADE 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE-—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland— 
Bb. & O. R. R.; 15 miles from Baltimore—including large 
two-story warehouse, good sheds, also two large houses 
for employees. Two and one-quarter acres of ground, 
wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steam and water piping. Plant wired 
for electric light. Attractive price. Tomatoes, stringless 
beans, peas, sweet potatoes, etc., can be contracted for in 
immediate neighborhood. Address Chas. G. Summers 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position by married man, age 38 years. Has super- 
intended canning factory for past 5 years. Acted as Salesman 
for 10 years. Open now for position. Can furnish good references. 
Address Box B-817, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Manager for large canning com- 
pany. Young man with eight years experience, now connected 
with large cannery, but desires a change. Open for employ- 
ment January 1. References exchanged. Address Box B-812 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Mechanical man thoroughly familiar with all de- 
tails of can manufacturing, desires position as factory manager 
or superintendent of can plant manufacturing Sanitary or Soldered 
cans, also evaporated and condensed milk cans. Capable of in- 
stalling, organizing and operating successfully. Maximum produc- 
tion at minimum costs. Thirty-four years of age, married, willing 
to locate anywhere in the United States or abroad. Address Box 
B-825, care of the Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To get in touch with parties desiring the serv- 
ices of a superintendent; have had over 25 years’ experience 
packing full line of canned fruits and vegetables, jellies and 
jams, marmalades. Capable of building and equipping and 
remodeling plants to handle produce to best advantage. I am 
open for engagement at once, with a progressive company 
where my ability and services will be appreciated. Permanent 
position desired with growing plant. All replies treated con- 
fidentially. Best of references furnished. Address Box B-822, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED —Experienced productive Chicago Jobbing Sales- 
man—one who can earn from $5,000 to $10,000 per year—state 
reference and full particulars. Strictly confidential. Address Box 
B-826 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent wanted for Can Making Plant. 
One who thoroughly understands making of square double 
seamed oil cans; state experience and salary desired. Address 
Box B-823, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Jan. 1, 1921. A first-class Man as Superintendent 
of one of the largest and best located pea and corn canning fac- 
tories in Wisconsin. Must be a proven executive and have record 
as “Fancy” packer. Address Box B-816, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as manager or superintendent by an ex- 
perienced packer of vegetables and fruits. Also A-1 experience on 
machinery. Will be available after January 1st. Address Box 
B-828, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A New York Jam, Jelly and Preserve Packer 
requires the services of an experienced man for manufacturing 
their products, only high class articles are made and the posi- 
tion is a year around one. Answers should give age, place of 
birth, where employed, salaries received and salary expected. 
Address Box B-831, care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted—Continued 


WANTED—Position as manager of canning company by young 
man now holding same position with large company, but wishes 


to change. Seven years’ experience managing plants packing a 
full line of fruits and vegetables. Open for position early in new 
year. References furnished. Address Box B-819 care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


HELP WANTED. Continued | 


WANTED—An experienced man as superintendent in a 
Baltimore canning factory. Liberal pay to the right man. 
Address Box B-824, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A young man experienced in packing peas, 
corn, berries, Bartlett pears, etc., as superintendent. When 
replying give age, whether married or single, number years 
experience, references previous employer and salary desired. 
Address Box B-818, care the Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A wide-awake man who KNOWS how to set 
up, operate and keep in good condition, body locker, double- 
seamer, floater, etc., set dies in presses and keep both dies and 
presses in good condition. One who will appreciate a good 
position and honest, man to man treatment, and will recipro- 
cate with faithful co-operation. A REAL MAN. If you fill 
this description, write to David Stern, 36 Washington St., 
North Boxton 14, Mass., stating your experience in full, telling 
why you ought to have this position. 


YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN 
; YOU USE THIS FLUX. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


New York Boston, Mass Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Cincinnatti, Ohio Chicago, 8t. Paul, Minn. 
ham, Ala. 8t. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


=" Eureka Soldering Flux “2 


— MANUFAOTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
8. 


MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


—* Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. . 


Hamilton, Ont. 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters for. the best of everything in 


-E-E-D-S 


used by Canners Everywhere 


37 
troit, ch. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 


You 


year. 
spite 


handl 


THE WORK IT DOES IS UNBEATABLE 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Durability to an Unequaled 
Degree is a Monitor Feature 


Why a Monitor Blancher? 


surely know of the 


remarkable service that the 
Monitor Blancher is giving. 
It is more than remarkable. 
It is marvelous. Year after 


It answers ‘“‘Ready’’ 


to the start of the Pack, in 


of the strain and wear 


of the many packs it has 


ed. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Chicago Office 
20 E. Jackson Boulevard 


Ams Double Seamers 


The Machines Used 
in Making Possible 


101 Park Avenue 


CHARLES M. AMS, President The 


“The Miracle on Your Table” 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 


New York City 


Special Agents 
Premier Machinery Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 
(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


ASPARAGUS*—(Californis) SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans... 
No. 24% White Mammoth.$Out 5 2 “ With Dry Beans 1 30 
“ Green, 5 00 New York 
“White, Large. Out 4 80 SWEET POTATOES]-No. 2, Standard Out 
Peeled,“ .. Out ‘* No. 3 8td.f.o.b.Balto 1 50 
Green, 455 Std. f.o.b.Co. 1 40 
White, Medium... ...... 40 9 8td.f.o.b 1 00 
White Small _.. ...... Out “TOMATOES!-No. 10, Fancy, f.0.b. Bal. Out 
“Green “ Out Jersey, Fac’y ...... 
Tips White Sq .. 4 85 7 Stand., ‘* Balto 3 75 
“ Green,Sq....475 450 “3, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... 
BAKED BEANBt-No. i, ooo “ Be ae 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 


**** Many 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balt. N.Y 
PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water.....175 1 90 
-300 35 
PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra Out Out 
APPLE*- “ Grated "...... Out 
Sliced “ Std.Out Out 
Hawaii Sliced Extra ...... 476 
4% 
Stand. 3 85 
Grated Extra 3 16 
10, “Stand. 2% 
“10, Shredded Syrup........ 
= “10, Crushed Extra......... Out 318 

Eastern Pie Water... Out. 


RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water..300 310 

bis 3 15 

Black Syrup. 300 360 

Red -~350 360 

STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup.....300 3 76 

BERRIES$— Preserved.............. 325 Out 

Extra Preserved....350 Out 

“1, Extra Preserved.....190 Out 

* 17% Out 

10, Standard Water......1250 13 00 
CANNED FISH 

HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... 

LOBSTER*—(-Ib. Flats, 4 8 60 

% -Ib Flats, 8 425 

4Flat 250 

OYSTERS§— 5-02. Standards.. 1% 160 


BEANSt—No.2 String, Standard Green 9% 97% “ “ 9, Stand. “ 67% 

* 10, 500 5 2 TOMATO PULPY-No. 10, Standard....... 2 50 

“ 2. White Wax Standard 100 Out 

“ “2 “ goaked.......... 100 16 10, Me. 5 75 

9, Red Kidney, Stand... 135 Out Mich. ): 
BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole 165 170 APPLES!-No. - Bon sh b. Co........ 5 00 

“ 2, Standard," (Pe. .0.b ; Balto... 00 

125 Out APRICOTS—No. Cala. Stand........ 3 50 
CORNI—No. 2, Std. Evegr., f.o.b. Balto. 9 Out BLACKBERRIES$—No. 2, Standard... 1 75 

“Std. Shoepeg f. o. b. Co. = 

 §td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 120 __...... Preserved... Out 

 Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co.1 35 Out “2, In Syrup.... 2 25 

Std. Maine Style Balto. & 110 

gtd.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 80 

“Ex. Std. Maine Style.....100 Out 

“ Fey. Mn.8tylef.o.b.Bal.105 Out 

“Fancy f.o.b. Countyv...... 120 Out 


Extra Std. Western.. 


“ 


Red 


MIXED No. 2—12 Kinda... 105 

OKRA AND } No. 2 Standard............ a 

PEASY 2s—No. 1, f o b factory Out 


PEACHES*—No. cat. Stand. L.C... 4 00 


2%, “ Ex. Std. “ 


2 Standard White..... 


Ye-iow.... 
N Standards, Whi 
No.1, EJ 8tds. No,4Sieve 9 100 
“Ex. Sitd. “ 2 “ 1 46 Yellow 
“ Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 275 Selected, Yellow..... 
uash... "3% 4 5 Pies Unpeeled....... 
88 Peeled............ 
15 13 No. 10, “ Unpeeled........ 
SPINACH}—No. 3, Standard.................160 205 PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ 
160 Standards “ 
2 25 Ex. in Syrup...... 
“ 3, Seconds in Water........ 


. 450 


PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 1 80 


Out 


3 00 
325 
3 35 
3 40 
4 00 


CANNERS’ 
PIG TIN—Straits 


Malacca 


5tol0tons 1to4tons 


TIN PLATES F. 0. B. MILL 
14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tin 
14x20, 100 bs, “ Coke Tim 


N. Y. 
1 
145 
13 
1 50 
Out 
6 00 
Out 
Out 
1% 
2, In Sauce........ 1 20 1 25 “ 9 Stand., “70 PLUMSt—No. 2, - 
4 00 
ane 
Out 
5 25 
Out 
4% 
3 00 
Out 
10 00 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Oat 
(ut White “ Syrup.......300 310 6-02. 225 Out 
Standard 115 Ex. Preserved...... Out Out SALMON* “ 1, Red Alaska, Tall......340 355 
19 “1, Columbia, Tall........ Out 
3 30 
3 40 
3 50 
250 260 PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... ............ 8 00 5 : 
150 160 9x10 
— 250 SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... Se 
10 
200 Out i 
Outs 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


HOT and COLD 
UP GUMS 


American Can Company Can Prices 


Best of their kind on the market today. 


Owing to existing railroad conditions 
affecting supply of tin plate and de- 


Economically Satisfactory 
livery of cans, all prices for packers’ - 


cans are hereby withdrawn by 


Low Price Quick Service 


The Commercial Paste Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 
Lighter and Quicker 


F idelity Can Company Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


Baltimore, Md. Machine and Boiler Works 
2639 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 


Works: Atlantic Wharf, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 


Prices Quoted on Request SS 4, 
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Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Attomatie Canmaking Mac Machinery. See Cam- 


KETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 


TS, carrier, , wire, ete. 
ners. eal 
jean Clea 


n Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Hquipment. 
omy Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and oe. 
Ayars Machine o~ Salem, N. J 
‘ea Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Robins ., Baltimore. 
Pumps. 


BOILER 
Dixon Crucible 


Je 
Crasselli Chemical Co., 0. 


ea AND ENGINES, steam. 
H. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Edw. Renneburg & § Sons Co., 


al 
Bottle Capping ee "Rottlers’ Mchy. 
Bo ps. 

le Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Seeks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co. Cincinnati, >. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwauk: 


BOTTLERS’ SUP 
= Maen, Co. Ohio. 
metic 
20th Cen tary Mechy. Wis. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks 

Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 

Canton Lend Co., Baltimore. 

r & Co., Baltimore. 

Embry Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Rittler Box Co., Baltimore 

Boxes, pm ay paper. See Corrugated Pa- 
per Products. 


Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 


BROKERS. 

, Chicago 

d r Co. aitimore, 

Buckets ‘and Pails, fibre. See Fibre Con- 


and Pails, See Enameled Buc- 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, 


A. K. Robins & 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Sten —, 
Cabbuge Machinery. See t Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Carriers. 


Ayers, Maching Co. Salem, N. J. 

ars Mac 

h Centur Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Can Fil See chines. 


ao 
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MAKERS’ MACHI 
Co., Max, New ork City. 
San. Can Mchy. Co. igs Angeles, Cal. 

iss Co. Brook! n, N. 

Can Mch 
John R. Mitchell Co.. 
Seattie-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, 
laysman & Co., Balti 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
@ Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 


strow hine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning aperts. “See Consulting Experts. 


Goodell Gor Anteiin, 

e 

Can Stampers. See ft. and Markers. 
Can Testers. 


See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


WHERE TO 


—_—eethe Machinery and Supplies you need and the 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Co., Baltimore. 
Ww. W. r& Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co. "Syracuse, Se 
delity Can Co. ore. 
kin Can Co., ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Phelps Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Can Co.. Wheeling, W. thos 
Cans. fibre. See Fibre Containers 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Merral Bros., Morral, 0. 


Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
CAPPING MAOHI , soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Balen, N. J. 
Capping Machines, solderless. 
See ‘Closing 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Svupls. 


CAPS, bottle, jar, tumbler, etc. 
Phoenix Hermetic Co., Chicago 


Kart 1 Kiefer Mach. Co., cinnati, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co.. Chicago 
Mathews Gravit. Co, Elwood City, 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Wilwaukee, 

Corrugated Paper 


Catsup ap Machinery. For the preparto: work. 


for bottling, see 


Me 
Chain Beit a See Conveyors. 


Chain, a elevating, conveying. See Con- 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegur Makers’ Supplies, 


~~ & GRADING MACHINERY, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
OLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 


peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., 8 ver ao N. Y. 
eanin an ashin Machi 
achines, can. a 
Clocks, recess time. See Washer 


CLOSING MACHINES, cans, 
Ams Machine Co., Max, "New perk City. 
Anquan | Can’ Mche. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Cameron Mch y Co., Chicago, lm. 

Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle. Wash. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils. cop - See Cooper Coils. 

Conden Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 

COLORS, Certified for foods 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 


CONSULTING EXPERT =. 
National Canners’ Agsn., ington, 


CARRIERS, canners. 
Caldwell & Co., 
Porte Mat 


Mfg. Co., La Porte, Md. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago 
Mathers Gravit Co., Elwood Cit; 


20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis. 


COOKERS 
Ayars Machine Co., 8 
Huntley Mfg. Co. sir Creek, “N. b 
A. K. Robins & Co., Chicago. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kett process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. "See Corn Cook- 

er-Fillers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 
olis. 
am 

Copper Jacketed ed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 

CORN COOKER-FILLER 
Ayars, Machine Co., J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, © 
A. R. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis. 


Morral Bros, Morrat, Ohio, 
orra 
A, K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILEKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. 5 Creek, 
eerless Hus 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker- 


Leading Houses that supply them. 


CORN SHAKERS the 
Ayars Machine Co., em, 


CORN WASHING MAC 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 


PAPER PRODUCTS. 


Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Binge & Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stecher ho Co., Rochester, 
D. 8. Litho Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


Counters’ See Can Counters. 
untershafi See Speed 


CRANES and carry machines. 
a. K. Robins & altimore 


Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, eorn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See sy Machinery 
Cutters, string bean. See String Sean Mehy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 


American Can New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Dies, can. Seo Canmakers’ i Mchy. 


SYSTEMS 
W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chica; 
Machines. See 


DRYERS, dry machinery, 
Edw. Renneburg Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


caine Mchs. 


NAMELED BUCKETS, P 
K. Robins ns & Co., Baltimore. 


Engines, See Boil Engin 
Enameled- “lined” kettles. ere and anks, 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg Sens Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Co., J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffa 
A. K. Ro 


ins & Co., Baltiinore. 
Factory Stools. Stoo 


Factory Supplies. See Canne Suppl 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 


for food (not her- 


og, Co., er York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, 


boxboard, 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. ‘ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See 


Fillers. 
Filling Mches, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHIN can, 
ars Machine Co., Salem N. J. 
Silver Creek, N. 


J 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Morral Ohio. 


E: Baltimore. 
ott Co. “Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickne Portland Me. 


ehy. C Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Washi hington, Wis. 


Machine, syrup. See Syruping 


MACHI catsup, ete. 


ns altimore. 
Sinclair Scott. Co ., Baltimore. 


20th Century Mchy. Co., ‘Milwaukee. 


FLUX 
Grasselli "Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wop Gans, tn 
Fruit Grad raders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Fruit ye See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and 
The Goodell Co., Antrim 


ntley_ Mf, Co., Sil wer ‘creek, 

Gasoline Firepots. See at Supplies. 

Gau pressure, time, ete. See Power 
quipment. 


GEARS, silent. 
BH. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicage. 


41 
ing Devices. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. eee 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


_. GENERAL AGENTS for 


fovernors, 
rading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g 


Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 
veyors. 


Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 


ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


HOMINY MAKING machinery. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee 
Hullers and*Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Co ‘orn Huskers. 
ee (for: determining the 
of Syrupers, Brines, ee.) See Cannery Supplies. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANC. canners’. 
Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, 


Jacheted Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


tat. 
senkamp, In 

Juice Pum Pum 

Kerosene Oil Burners. > Bare 

Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ ten. 


copper, jacketed, 
Kettles, enameled. Tanks, gilass-lined. 


KETT 
Ayars Co, Salem J. 
Edw. Rennebur & Sons ‘Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., cate 


KNIV 
Goodell ., Antrim, 
A. K. Robine & Co., 


KRAUT MACHIN 
Jobn E. Smith’s Sons oe: Buffalo, N. Y. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
Calvert Co. 
H. Gamse al 

Kittredge "& Co., 

0. 
Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 

Fred. Baltimore Md. 
Morral orral, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 


Meat Canning Machinery 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILE & MOHY. 
Ayars Machine Salem, N. J. 

. R. Stickney "Bortiand, Me. 
20th Century "ichy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Pickatnen, Wis. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 
(Chica Sons Ce., Chicago. 
t 1c 
Molasses Fil g Machines. See Filling Ma- 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
& Sons Co., timo: 


See Cans 
Pails, tabs. ate., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


Jes, Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Peper Cons and Containers, See Fibre Con- 


‘Knives. See Knives. 


HINES. 
e Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
SinelsireSeott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., City. 


aste Co... Columbus, O. 
H. Knapp Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Co., Chicago. 
Seed Go., Cambridge, N. Y. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., - ‘silver Creek, _ 
A. =. Robins Baltimore. 

Ce., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Washington, Wis. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Co!umbus, 0. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, 0. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 


Screens. 

Picking Genes. 

ee Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


EAPPLE MACHINERY. 


ales. 
Picking Belts me “Tables. “See Pea Canners’ 


ER PLANT EQUI ag 
Caldwell & Son Co., Chi 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., * Jorney City, N. J. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., "Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULP MACHINER 

A. K. Robins & Co. Borimese. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ss 
Retort Cra! 

Retorts, steam. 

Rubber Stamps. 

Saccharometers syrup testers). 
Supplies. 


Salt, canner: 
"Cleaner and Cleaner. 


open to 


See Cannery 


See Cleaning 
See Cans. 
See Knives. 


SCALDERS, etc. 
Ayars Machine N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltim 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. "tee Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See *Bottlers’ Mehy. 
aes, sanitary cans. See Closing 
ach 


SEEDS, varieties. 
D. Landreth 8 Seed’ Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge a... 
Separators. See Pea Canning chy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IN. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek 
Se fruit and vegetable. 


4 

See Corers and 
Solder 

Sorters. pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
belt drives, eto. 


chines, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver. Creek, N 
Sinclair Scott & Co., Baltimore, 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New "york” 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Ket 
Covering. See Boller’ “and Pipe 


ng. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and _ brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, 
burning brands, ete. 

A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KET 
F. H. Langsenkamp, 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, ‘N. Y. 

E J. Lewis, Middleport. N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

20th Century Mehy.’ Co., Milwarkee, Wis. 


Sugar, canners. 


Supgiies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 


and meral Agents. 
See Electrical Appliances. 


ents. 
Switchboards. 
SYRUPING MACHINE 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Husker Co., Buffalo. 


Robins & Co., Baltim 
“Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
See Micro 


Testers (saccharometers). 
opic Apparatus. 
Tables. picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


KS, METAL. 
Langsenkamp Indianapolis. 
Baitimore, Md. 


glass lined steel. 
Langeenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 


E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, 
ges. 


Temperature Gau 
ments. 


Temperature Regulating Apparatus. See 
‘ontrollers. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Ticket Punches. See ier 


Time Controllers. proc See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See D Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’ 
8 Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pitts- 


‘a. 
Caveshan ‘Tin-Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, 0. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem = 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Poi’ N. Y. 
ioe Belt Co., ¢ hicago 

. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 


aes Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Transmission — chinery. See Power Plant 


See Factory Guede. 
Tumblers, = eee Glass Bottles, 
Turbines. ectrical Mach’ inery. 
Variable Speed gon hwy See Speed 

Regulators. 
Valves 

Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


See Recording Instru- 


VINERS AND HULLERS 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus. Ohio 


Warehouses. See Storage. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and Jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 


WASHING MACHINES, corn. 


Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


Windmills and Water Supply Systems. Se 
Tanks, wood. 


Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mcby. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. ~ 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Wra pers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 


Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling Mchs, 


8 0., a. ore. 
a H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 
e Generators, electric. See motors. 
( 2 Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Equip. 
Mchy. 
" John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
a Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
; PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. po 
f Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Controllers, 
cess. 
rocess. 
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Gravity—And Production Costs 


The two have a very real connection. Gravity will 
replace much of the power and labor that you now use for 
the many lugging and hauling jobs in your plant. It will 
carry your product through your plant from its beginning 
until it is delivered on the shipping platform. 


The Mathews Gravity Conveyor will put this free 
power to work for you, cutting your handling costs, keep- 
ing your product on the move, without confusion and with 
a negligible expense for labor and power. 


The Mathews Gravity Conveyors are built of all sizes, 
from the complex, built-in systems to the simple sectional 
one. They can be installed permanently or used section- 
ally, in doors or out. The ball bearing rollers are made of 
seamless drawn steel that stands the gaff of hardest usage. 


Your lugging problem is not the exception. To 
employ gravity, it is not necessary that your plant be an 
entirely down-hill layout. One of our sales engineers will 
gladly talk it over with you. Our illustrated catalog con- 
tains a large variety of our latest installations. It has an 
interesting message for you, telling how gravity can cut 
your production costs. Write for it. 


Whether its boxes or bales, cases or cartons, barrels 


or buckets, bundles or bags, lumber or _ bricks, 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Company i 


castings or pig there’s a Mathews Gravity Roller 


123 Tenth Street, ELLWOOD CITY, PA. Conveyor System that our habe “ag fit to your 
plant and needs—profitably. 
Branch Factories, Port Hope, Ont. London, England 


GRAVITY ROLEET CONVEYER 
: 
4 
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AMERICAN CANS 


INSPECTED and 
CERTIFIED to— 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 


Baltimore 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


OANNED FOODS, 


CANS. 


BOXES, PACKERS’ SsupPLiEs, BROKERS 


PHONES: 
OF, PAUL 1140 & 44% 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 


Year 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


1920-1921 

John R. Baines. 
A. J. Hubbard. 
Leander Langrall 
William F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, 
Committee on Commerce, 
Committee on Legislation, 
Committee on Claims, 
Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 


Committee on Agriculture, 


Counsel, 
Chemist, 


Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., W. H. Killian. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, F. A. 
Torsch, Norval E. Byrd. 

D. H. Stevenson, Hampton 
Steele, C. F. Butterfield, E. F. 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 

E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Geo.N. Numsen, John 8. Gibbs, 
Thos. L. North. 

Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, James B. Platt, John W. 
Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F. « ole. 

Wm. Grecht, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian 

William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 

Eli Frank. 

Chas. Glaser. 


Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


December 1919. 
We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purchased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 
Machine now manufactured. 


We have taken this step only after a year of 
the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
during which we have had over forty of these 
machines in operation. 


So very successful and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be, judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped, that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 
immediately remove to Wheeling. 


Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 
be supreme in 

Simplicity 

Speed 


Lack of Spill 
Endurance 


and in all the details which go to accomplish 
these vital things. 


This Closing Machine will be known to the 
trade hereafter as 


“THE WHEELING No. 100” 
We shall be glad to furnish further details 


of the machine. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 


A. A. MORSE, Vice President 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


Central District Sales Manager: 
SYDNEY J. DAVIES 
Telephone, Main 5175 1966 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


“New Perfection” Pea and 


Bean Filler 


OVER 80 SOLD THIS PAST SEASON 
THERE IS A REASON 


B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md. We take pleasure in saying the 
Seven Fillers are the most perfect machine we ever bought, are well built, 
operate smoothly, accurate fill, no waste of brine. We congratulate you for 
the service. 


Waupun Canning Co., Waupun, Wis. The two New Perfection Pea 
Fillers are as near perfect as anyone would ask. We like the arrangement of 
see'ng the peas go inithe cans before thebrine, and doing away with the 
catching of cans on worn rubbers. 


@ No valves to wear out and 
leak brine on the floor. 


q Will net waste brine. 

@ Fills absolutely accurate. 
@ Has positive its feed. 

@ Does not cut peas. 


@ Guaranteed capacity up to 
120 cans per minute. 


@ Cut gears throughout. 
@ No Cams, No Levers. 


@ Has no Rubbers to catch 
cans after they become worn 


q@ Only filler for Baked Beans 


@ Has separate measure and 
separate saucer. If measure 
fails to drop part or all the 
quantity of beans, the can will - 
show slack to the inspector. 
Where filler and briner are all 
one, if the beans fail to be 
put in the cans, the balance 
is filled with sauce and inspec- 
tor cannot see whether the 
can contains all Beans or all 
Sauce. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


BROWNS, BOGGS COMPANY, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE STORY PROGRESS, ORIGINALITY AND EFFICIENCY 


The appearance of the HANSEN SANITARY PEA AND BEAN FILLER 
at the National Convention in Boston less than four years ago, marked a new 
epoch in the filling business. The Hansen Filler is a machine that is distinctive, 


individual and original,—so radically different that at first canners doubted its 
practicability. 


Little progress had been made during the last few years toward developing or 
improving pea and bean fillers. To Mr. O. H. Hansen should be given the credit 
of having keen foresight and originality, together with the personal courage to dare 
present a filler which was a radical departure. 


The development of a filler of this type required years of study and experi- 
ment and cost thousands of dollars to perfect. The success of this machine is 
evident from the fact that there are now over four hundred (400) Hansen Sanitary 
Pea and Bean Fillers in operation throughout the United States and Canada. 
One hundred eighty-seven (187) machines were sold last year. 


The envious success of the Hansen Filler is again demonstrated by the fact 
that it has been imitated and is being imitated,—in fact the Hansen patent claims 
are being infringed upon at the present time. 


Imitation, however, is generally 
condemned by the canner. 


He realizes that in order to encourage development of 
new machinery and progress in the industry, it is necessary to support those who 
are originators and not imitators. 


Imitations are usually sold for less money because there is no cost either in 
brain power or development expense in copying an original. The canner says,— 
‘There is an unlimited opportunity to develop and improve other machines in the 
canning industry, so why should any one deliberately imitate the Hansen Sanitary 


Pea Filler? I want Mr. Hansen to develop other machines that are needed, hence 
I believe it to be my duty to support him.”’ 


INSIST UPON THE HANSEN ACCEPT NO IMITATION 


No imitation was ever as good as the original. 


Write to us for catalog and information or communicate with any of our 
nearest representatives. 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY, 501 Cornwall Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
F. B. GREENE CO., 497 Fore St., Portland, Maine. 

8. O. RANDALL’S SON, 304 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
P. JORGENSEN, 604 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. — 


THE WISCONSIN CHAIR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of HANSEN CORN COOKER-FILLERS, GALLON FILLERS, CONVEYOR BOOTS, SANITARY CAN WASHERS 
CANNING MACHINERY DIVISION 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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